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I have no time to write to your fa 
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I believe LT have now the right to complain, as 


Tam sure you don’t write as often as I do. 
*T suppose long ere this we have furnished 


the folks of the united colonies with subje t 


Inatter of Conversation I should ke to see 
the long faces of my Tory friends. I fancy 
th look a little cast down, and that the 
Whig ladies triumph most unmercifully. 

Lhe veather continues so gentle that we 
have been able, at this late season, to get down 
by water with our artillery, ete. Phey area 
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Bre Cepesio 


A \ YTOWN 
ood dea ilarime hn th rial thos 
reason Phe varris s eto dle pene 
up ind Vel Veal MOPOrlLae to 
Orks I | t ere ‘ Vel ith all 
heart, cane slih fol liane kea New Ene dhieted 


‘LT sha'n’t forget your beaver blanket if I 


et sate out of this affair, nor your mother’s 





martin-eskins. Present my affectionate duty 
to her, and make her easy respecting Harry 
He has by no means given any offense, though 
some uneasiness, by some little tmprudence 
Tam glad to hear your house is in sueh fo 
wardness. May TL have the pleasure of seeil 


you init soon! Till then, adieu!’ 


General Schuyler’s health did not per 
mit him to conduct this campaign, as had 
been intended He relinquished the com 
mand of the forees to General Montgom 
ery at Isle aux Noix There was insubor 
dination among the troops. Montgom 
ery’s energy and dauntless will were more 
than equal to the emergency, He had 
great trouble with the New-Englanders 
All seemed thoroughly demoralized, the 
New-Yorkers as well as the others. °'O 
fortunate husbandmen!” wrote Montgom 
ery, “would I were at my plough again! 
He was thoroughly disgusted with then 
all. However, his course through Can 
ada was a triumphant one, and not 
withstanding all his difficulties, suecess 
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Lie Phe Lil American army had ! 

rgone inexpressible bardsh ps during 

campaign, and the soldiers ere i 
irved and half naked [It took al ( 


r of Montgomery oO stir 


lgnetic powe o 





iem into renewed ac 


York,” he exclaimed, ** you will not fea 
to follow where vour ¢ reneral leads: mat 
on!” Then placing himself in the front 
he almost immediately received the mortal 
wound which suddenly closed his careei 

t thie 


Thus fell Richard Montgomery, at 


o. 417.—23 
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A 4 ex ’ \ ereafter men- rhe ample fortune which my wife will sue- 
q t \ ist debts must first be paid ceed TO Makes 1f unnecessary to provide for 
\ | ds estate at King ler In &@ manner suitable to her situation it 
d Y Lol el use, TO be life and idequate to the warm atfection I bear 
5! she t st To my « hie 
J M ry, 1 ¢ my f far My ade sisters large family want all I « 
riages of al ts I R spare I could wish to recommend one or t 
to this watch, mathematical and — of het younger children to my Janet’s protec 
Ost cal instruments and apparatus 101 
l yieave to my said wife the farm I pur- I must nip st the Honorable Robert Li 
( Shares thynbeeck, with hor Ingston, my much-esteemed father-in-law. and 
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my brother-in- law, Robert, his son ( whose rood 
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( 1 eH) ra t } eal erowned 
' R Imav col ! Neus 
I< ' ot « : { 
\ irs. Montgome) S own request she 
‘ vlone pon the por ren the 
Riel rd e) by Kortv - three ears 
ud elaps since she parted with her hus 
ana t saratoga Emotions too agita 
id neead years overcame he r 
it this trving moment She fainted, and 
Was found in an insensibie condition aft 
er the boat had passed on its way Yet 
the first wish of her heart was realized, 


ifter vears of deferred hope , and she wrote 
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to hie rother in New Orleans. | n sat 


What more could | hh thea 


nO) has hee ( } 
} l 
i real i \ bile re 
N¢ You ( OF 3 1818 } 
Lhe monu ee » | 
i ! ent is «ie 
! ONE edo in France order ) ry 
) 
The Quebee Morning Chronicle of J 
noer ou. f oO, ¢ ins a vel ! 
o count of the Centennial Fét 
he Literary and Historical Society of ¢ 
bec hel hn their rooms on the evenn 
‘ a OOF) 
rhe leeture- ro of Morrin ¢ eu 
l \ h the tlags Po oma ! 
‘ t ses ere aie ‘ t 8) t pel 
! 1) 0 some of hon 
| Cal Gest Oo! OS¢ o had pa 
pater dred years before in the defi 
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| ile ( Strange, ( mane 
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) ' Caress ¢ Al aS ass ( sa 
\I ts barrie Remar ere also mide 
i) I Vice-presiden dl others, after I 
ence Was i ted to y the libra 
lere tlag di et und ¢ ere thre he 
shelves. Asplendid stand of arms reached ft 
t] oO « \ Behine tl l by fest 
t 1) standara I e ce re ol 
diamond e¢ e, made up oft bre 
’ f d i a o 0 , 
of bayonets. In chronological order were tal 
lets containing each one of the names ot 


Lieutenant-Governors of Canada, commencit 





with Carleton in 1775. On the Opposite side 
of the room, under a similar star of bayonets 
W shu rv, suspended With erape, the sword ot 
General Montgomery Phe company were 


vited to view it, the band plaved the funera 


march of Montgo 


mery, and musie continued 


until the company dispersed.’ 

This celebration was followed by a sim 
ilar demonstration at the Institut Cana 
dien on the 30th, and by a ball at the Cit 











Lhe Arne ricalis Ih 17 ay hich APS 
1 arms of the State of Massachusetts 
On either side of this historical tableau 
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and purple tupe 





| know 
W.—WHAT WE Ft 1) 

Alas! ait now, ONLV too soo? 

B Ore had ented r thre 1 
or our reception 1 the eff ener 
er own ent Slasim Phere is 
care yurhit on tne centre ible i 
lamp Wa L present trom Unele Tristrar 
Qin th mal ere two bro rane 
mn ich she had plaeed feur red 
eandles wd she had rhited them 
These branches were a present om VY 
cousin Jotham On the other side of the 
room, on the plano-Torte, were two stu 
dent-lamps of dilterent patterns These 
were presents from Ernest Gabler and 
Submit Shattuck, and Bridget had lighted 
Doth OF them 

All this heht and sweetness were to d 
fithonorto Aunt Caroline’s present, whic 


was at the other end of the room a 
entered, and obtruded itself from the very 


ae ; : 
rst nstant indeed, 1b Was lm possib 


escape it al any moment while vou wet 


In that room [It was a thoroughly hoi 


| piclure rom the paravie of the Prod 


igal Son It had escaped by misfortun 


9 | 
from some *‘ehamber of horrors.’ I do 
not know its real history, though | have 
alas! had time enough to study it sine 
those days But | ean not think calmly 


on ts history ; it even makes me sic 


and excepting that the name ** Meler um 
appears rather prominently under the feet 


one of the swine, I have no eclew to its 
origin. | ean only suppose, as I do, that 


some high school, who made himself dis 


was some overgrown Oat in 





rusting by caricaturing the boys and tli 
masters [ think the masters, in the hope 
to be rid of him, reported that he was a 


renius, and persuaded some kind brewe1 


to give him money enough to go to M 
nich to “‘study art.” Arrived there, 


think he had just learned what are the 


crudest, the most fiery and pi 


reing p 


. 
= i 

ments concocted, when he painted tiiis 

picture, before his studies in anatomy 


composition, or perspective had begun | 


n, 
think the Bavarian government forbad 


chibition, and that it was thet 


its publie ex 
surreptitiously sent to this country for 
sale. I think dear Aunt Caroline was en 


trapped or lured into the warehouse where 
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e, of the me size and character, was a B ‘ nate erowna 
Dut reulting the throat Glaealil Krom Nay noticed that most men do 
something Aunt Caroline dropped, L be t they can keep | ( out o ‘ 
is the happy union of three sub ous [ hay large circle of frie 
ects on one canvas which determined het } near Netherstone nd so s | 
to buy the picture As she said, with real 1OY The ere making th 
enthusiasm, ‘' It does not represent a part calls, and they ivs Tound I ) 
I the parable; the whole parabk sthere.” gals is Eleanor called a t} ny , 
the picture, quadruped ed a 
HI.—HOW PEOPLE LIKED IT shied: tn: Miettinen 5 Phan 
Here was the picture, occupying prac- simply o keep the od s creatures out of 
ICally the whole of one wall of our par her own mind and heart nad t et 
rv, Which was to have been so pretty, the them out of her visitors 
00m In Which, as our plans were made, [ could bear it she said I ere 
dear Eleanor was to spend the greater part tut n to it met 
her life We looked at 10 a little, ve ta na I nes here 
eceived silently Bridget’s enthusiastic \ c-des ook « 
admiration of it, but we passed as quickly rv B t is the caller 
as e could to see how the dining room eryboay OKS atl e Prodi rais firs tna 
was arranged, and how my workshop last; and in spite of all my skill it is t 
looked. And it ended in my putting central and « Subject of conversatio 
Eleanor into my own easy-chair there, In truth. visitors might be divided it 
going back into her parlor for one of the three classes as 1 carded the picture 
reading lamps, and bidding Bridget extin These ere, first. the frank unpretend 
gvuish the others and the candles Mle; Ing peop vho did not u 1elr OWN 
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} be rewarded for 

struggle e had made Now she 

vlad she had not das} 1 

with her scissors to 

tail’: now she was glad 

brought ‘Morning Sun Stove Polish 

from the kitchen to rub it over the face 

of the butcher who killed the fatted calf 


So much oceasional reward had she fora 
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s es or natives lhe ta » t 
l ed [¢ hi f a he eas 
ber res 
Ni ( i son vith a bold in ! or 
ch | is not guilty id r} 
= Jinare ! i \ joud oun 
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I VHAT THEY DID THI 
his is only one instance in a hundre¢ 
tf the annoyance given me, and mot 
en given Eleanor, by a present ‘ 
most kindly. It is proyvoki to ha 
such a presence in the house assert 


elf almosteveryv hour of every day. Y« 


May Sav one should 1 PHLLOSOP Cal 
rorget I I only wish you Ww vuuld ¢ 
Fortunately for Eleano and me, M 

i a very irm month, and I re 
Saw, on the 10t) two large flies on 1 
vindow-pane Any other ve is ) 
have killed them But not now [1 
to the linen closet With my own hane 
l brought out the lace with ile 
tected the Prodigal] In a few minute 
il Vas screened rom all dana { 
ror a tlie a welgnt s lifted from mx 
Aunt Caroline called the next day ! 
Came mmto my 1 room I sal \ ! 
sense of guilt, ** Have you noticed ho 
early the flies come, and how annoying 
they are Aunt Caroline said nothin 


to sav we did not 
enjoy life in that house We did enjoy 
At the end of the 


absurd 





it, though not long. { 


winter we enjoved it much more than at 
; 


ecinning. We understood life more 


and of course we enjoyed it more Klea 


nor knew me better, [ knew her better 
and we both knew better what mutual lift 
or double life is—eall it what you will, s 

life. But I do 


that 


was not a forenoon, nor an af 


you KNOW il Is real 
Say there 


ernoon, nor an evening, when the Prodi 


wal Son, or his father, or his elder brother, 
butcher, or some dancer, or perhap 
one of the pigs, did not walk out of that 


t 


th our en 


horrid picture and interfere w 
joyment or profit in the day 
[ will not say that 


the end of the spring we 


this was the reason 


Whi in gave up 


housekeeping fora little. It was my rea 


not have been Eleanor’s 


son, but 1t may 
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SiaVvilla 
ng off in his chaise 


tients. Mrs 


monstrou 


and clas | make 


unhn he came by watching the motion of your 


} 
t 


mischief of it was she most rene rally That 
it out wrong 
W hen 


1] 1 J é 
lavilla said sne was going t 


iy 
i 
1] 1 > 
ll on the } 


2 rofessor, | made ip my mind 
I would LO with her, but I was doubt 
‘ul enough of what kind of a rece ption 
ould get from Mrs. Pillsbury. She e: 
to the door, however, as smiling as a bas 
of chips Flavilla mustered up cou 
age and Says she, ‘We have come to se 
Professor Sarcophagus.’ You see, she Was 
that flustered that she never thought th 
was a nickname, and she'd ought to hav: 
asked for Professor Coffin Mrs. Pills 


she studied a Spe ll, and then ther 


1 : pe 
a LOOK acros I * face aS 1f she un 


want to see that 
German lady il ; er-compiaint 
She's up in the south chamber, but the 
poor thing isn’t able to make hair flowe 
now. It will do her good, though, to se 
company. Go right upstairs.’ 

‘*We went up the broad stairease as she 
insisted, but when we reached the 
landing we stopped, and Flavilla 
What shall we do? 

ttract im tl] ‘“*Go right ahead,’ says I. 
down on his e] find him, never fear.’ 
villa was a Latin ‘Well, we went knocking around at all 


nsomebody’s diary.” the doors, and finally we came to that lit 





] 
vead 


upon her Vir 


Dr. Pillsbury, wh 
He led the wee pu 


she told h 


You have discovered the Profess 
secret,’ replied the Doctor kindly 
‘offin is afflicted with intermittent ins: 


Lt) On alternate days he is perfec 


well, but the next twenty-four hours h 


as YOu Set him 
‘Can he not be cured 2?” F] 


eagerly. 
al 


tis very doubtful. Even should the 


malady leave him for a time, it would be 
liable to return again. He is generally 


deepened 


M: 


ars ! 
Profs SSO} 


him for 
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( rie is idden ic l 
ao ( ta deed been pol 
ed FI lla ith tha 
Ch o \ ery timid pe ype 
nervous reaction produced 
( nen if the 7 
( Ss SO in Or ao vou 
of yvour own Lh le 
( t ee) rs 
»¢ ! aior suc! i book 
i | l he spo itl 
Lo of inspiration ilu 
countenane ‘it would be a 
oO e greatest mind 
Lhe POTS ni i t I i\ lal 
iown tothe o1a Durving eround 
ivorite walk on Sabbath even 
a s Gree Testament again 
to discussthe feasibility of trans 
Cros n an improved form 
nples of the antiquated ex 
ot t 5 ceepted version and 
1} VOL | have improved 
Some of these changes ould 
¢ i¢ epted as Improvements 
is. They consisted chiefly in 
ition of rrandiloquent terms 


ved sentences for the simplicity 


of t ie Sermpture W hat Could be more 
incouth,” asked the Professor, ‘than 
phraseology of the following verse | 
this is he that was spoken Of by the pro 
Esa Ss, Sayll ne voice oOo ne ery 
i M lerness. ...And the same Je 
beat is raiment of camel's hair. and 
¢ tnern ¢ rdle wou! S 101) | sho 
ender it Now this is he who { 
illuded to by the proph salah \ ( 
of one exclaiming in solitary r 
And if John Va ( | i’ vestmel 
can ts hair vd ore a ¢ ile o| ( 
encire ng his waist 
lo Fla ths ha Prine of real ¢ 

quel mune sa too, that | S cle¢ 
Interested [ Or the scheme of t1 
lating tl Testament could take suel a tic 
pon fil n ad oas to form the lacki 
bridge over the fearful chasm which s 
arated his days of sanity suddenly he 
took a hazardous resolution 

If | eould help vy Professc 
IMaAnUeNSIS In ft Ss great work, | wou 
so happy! and she looked up at him 
tenade? pl iding Which Live Professor i 
it not in his heart to resist 

You can help me he 2 d 
simply writing d n [ dicta S 

egin to-night ¢ 

Yes,” replied Flavilla ome home 


I 
with me, and we will set right to work 
The vy illace clock struck eleven as tne. 


Mr. and Mrs. Babeoe 


entered the house 


had retired an hour before ree of tl 
daughters had also gone to their roo 

| | } iad 11 —_ 
Only Philinda Evelina still lingered a 
the front gate with a rustic adorer Ela 

} s4 1 } ] | 
villa lit the great whale-oil lamp in the 
pest room, brought LOOs quills, blue fools 


cap and ink, and sat down pate ntlv to her 
task. The Professor ran his fingers through 


loor, dictating ti 


his hair, and walked the 
her from time to time 
‘**A register of the lineage of Jesus 


Christ, the descendant of Abraham and ot 


Flavilla wrote on For atime the con 


sclousness of the presence of the bu \ 


f } 
young farmer at the gare 
tion, but after a little while 


lina tiptoed into the house, and easting 





one curious glance at the two so busily 
engaged in the keeping-room, passed on 


up the staircase. Flavilla heard her mov 
ing about above her head for a few mo 
ments; then the clock struck the half-hour, 
and all was still. She was alone with a 


man who in half an hour would be trans 











PROFESSOR SARCOPHAGUS y 


Ss est no t they defer the ( 
nother time B i aU ( i} ) or ) 
is little soul rejected the tempta ) ost p 























she must tide over the mid ht hou ind You f red 1 t. « 
that he entered upor s day la S vr) Profess Coffin 
itl Lhe ime contro na impulse Si ? toa wD ray 
rning his mind She had er ! ited by a desire ) pus ! 
md to e ploug! init he wou ! ! D vou e interest 
heave As the mi ( pt near to i ( n down ) you « 
( e childis Lace immed the as ! Iti 
Of her fi r, and sl listened I \ iVs ) ! 
ni il mtens \ for the Hrst stroke of the in the ) T¢ LOrs nen } Co 
lock It came, and her heart stood st came sé ‘ nd pert ed 1] 
eyes were xed upon the Professor abled to ve daly ssons at the «ae 
solute terror—not alarm fo re en t . i ! ( id 
ifety, but solicitudeforhim. There cited at Dp 
. change hie ent on ith tis trat mia t dat trusted ( 
tron The wordt £ vas perl LPS, more t! eommut ror a \ | i 
vombastic and incoherent, but the bride vent ever’ to the doclol ho 
d, and the chasm was passed She to ! | { } , 
vr oO} na 1,1 ! to stop, ag I No ( iS ( t }? ) 
i? yt naking nMIVIOUS O earl if Ol ) l I l 
s n ul t she heard the ru ) oO mer t e ¢ 
The moment after, Dr. Pillsbury opened “They had a q 
the door, immediately after ringing, and aunt Debby sai the Pi ol 
od before them, regarding both the Pro ho Vs Toreha 
essor and Flavilla with intense anxiety Their front roon i tudy O) 
The Professor had chosen to disregard side of the room is covered wit! OO 
ey ilar order, and was now dictatin elves ch Pr 
om Lu Gospel He looked up plea } i ‘ ice CO tion , 
. tivat the Doctor a lL wet on S ‘ s i 
ims Ion ! id Ut ¢ t ‘ ‘ 
And the inhabitants ent out to see 1 iousekeeping had not beer ! 
it had transpired, and found the 1 hi Kil 1eSS ¢ ) I su na ( 1 
om Whom the demons | id rone re \ 
lining at the feet of Jesus clad and com ‘*“And did thie i e ever atte ara 
sed, and they were in dismay. Then peace and happiness, Aunt Deb 
se who saw it informed them how ( Les, as | : S the ( | ‘ 
lemoniac was” restored Moreover, the said to live at al Peopl to 
man from whom the fiends had been ex they set more store bv One thot { 1 
elled besou Jesus that he might ae- any other couple that had lis l 
company him But Jesus dismissed him, sinee Dr. Pillsbury’s father ! nother 
wing, Return to your house, and reiate But ) t Villawa! ot the strongest 


how much God has done for you All of those Babeos ren ded ol 








‘*Amen!” said the Doctor, softly Glo ta r Canad s ust iM 1 { | ha of 
ria tibi, Domine.” complexion, and they'd out st S 

Flavilla explained their occupation uD Ing ! i ‘ 
the Doctor listened, approving. ‘‘ But 1 work to ¢ Se¢ ! 
hardly realize, Professor Coffin, how ndling and di c iter 

e are keeping this voung lady ip Per ‘*T used to sav to he) Why don't th 
haps she will come to my house to-morrow Professor do t ( 


morning, and vou can then proceed with And she'd er ba He would if 


your important scheme.’ was to ask | t as soon as he gets 
The Professor suffered himself to be led throug heat s classes a LCA 
away with perfeet docilits but seareely emy he so eag to get to his tr 
f ieit the room hen Flavilla tion | { could bear to hinder nin oO 
Ing courage gave Way and she I hum sta s can to get everythil 
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‘When summer came she was down 
( But the book | ited WW 
ent to see her. there they ( wile 
( ront room ! Stacks indred ( 
1 ind the Profe or I D 
) is chipper ha }) co ( 
Walk right in and see | 
Ss not ver ell Ss mornit i 
Lj for it puts back ¢ NNaNE 
{ nt , | ivi i s (oe ! i (i 1 t 
was propped up in bed Ith a ( 
fran before her, sewing away 
books Vaea 1On begins at the dey 
next week, Savs s nd the Prot 
unt i uple of dozen of the boo] 
take with him He is going to be his ow 
vent, and will make a pedestrian to 
around the country selling them, Its} 
try to sell some too when I get better HH 
ecbarges three dollars a e py for them | 
ve sell them all we shall make quite 
fortune.’ 
‘Yes,’ savs the Professor. coming 
just then; ‘I shall take Flavilla otf for 


sea-vovace., We are coins to the Mediter 
ranean, to follow Pauls vovages and hel; 
me write an account Of the miussionary 
tours of the vreat apostle.’ 

‘Flavilla looked up at him as sweetly 
und gratefully as if she believed it : 
but I could have eat him 


Rebellious tears stood in Aunt Debbvy’s 


ves ne re sy dear, she died: she d tor 
Onl rself a ] irder tas Lhan sire as equal 
to Dr. Pillsbur vas ith her ne sa 
she Was only anxious about the Professor 
‘You mustn't mind about me, dear,’ she 
d: ‘but just go on selling the Testa 


il you have enough money to 


CO abroad 


‘Mrs. Pillsbury laid her out. She 
as pretty a corpse as I ever see—all thi 
worry gone out of the face, and her hands 
clasping one of the Testaments to her 
breast. The Professor he put if there. and 


A fy 


he worked all Sunday to bind it in erape 
After she died it seemed as if | 


ie tried 
to do as she told him. He set out tramp 


ing round with the books, but most gen) 


ally people banged the door in his face 


before he had time to explain what he'd 


‘Dr. Pillsbury found him one morning 
sitting on her grave. He'd been there all 
night, and he was jabbering Greek out of 
his Testament. He thought she was there, 
and that they had just decided to begin 
the translation. He was as crazy as a 
loon, and he never recovered.” 
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FPN peninsula of Yueatan forms part 
Ot 1 Mi xican con fede ration. For 
mah vears It has been a point of attrac 


tion for students of American archiwol 


oO“ indreds of ruined cities and vil 
lagves a scattered throughout the dense 
forests that cover the greater portion of 
the land Notwithstandme the interest 
manifested concerning the erumbling pal 
aces and temples of races long gone by 
few have visited them, vet they are of 
comparat elLV CasV access 

After a pleasant sea-vovage alone the 


shores of North Ameriea, with land most 


of the thme in sight, we remain at anchor 


twentv-four hours in the beautiful bay of 


Hay ina, under the Shadow OF thre old Moro 
tas ind early in the morning on the 
eighth day from New York we are at Pro 
reso sea port of Yueatan 


seen from the steamer’s deck, Yueatan 


. : . 
appears a level plain, covered with verdad 





ure and low trees, above which here and 
there shoot Ip im elusters the gracet il 
heads of the palm and cocoanut trees 
Nota hill, not a hilloek even, to break the 
monotony of the view, the land rising 
only a few feet above the sea 


almost 


I 


Phe road to Merida, the ec: 


lined on either side by henequenh planta 


tions. Henequen is the principal article 


of growth and export in Yucatan, and the 


LD IN YUCATAN 


exportation is steadily increasing. Th) 
the year ending June 30, 18S]. jt 
amounted to $2,240,000, the sueceed 
ing vear to nearly a million mor 
It isthe Sisal-hemp (Agave sisalensis 


] 
ah Overgrownh Suc culent plant, may 


nous in Yucatan It requires litt 

care, grows well in stony places, ai 

needs no water That part of Yue 

tan inhabited by white people is ver 

stony, and there is not a river in the 
peninsula, The planters depend o 
rain to irrigate their fields. 

The agave is propagated from shoots 
Three years after it is planted, thi 
first leaves are cut: the same plant 
produces for twelve or fifteen vears 
Young plants sprout from the roots of 
the old, and are transplanted at the 
A full-sized leaf 
four or five feet long. 


end of one vear. 


The new railway terminus at Merida 
is in the Plaza de la Mejorada, in the 
northeastern part of the eitv. The 
engine puffs and whistles just unde 

the windows of the old convent that now 
serves as the hospital for the sick and in 
sane 

Various vehicles are at the station wait 
ing fora fare; first and foremost the ca 
lesa This is an old-fashioned chaise that 
seats two, the driver riding the horse 
The calesa, being gorgeously painted and 
cilded, has always a white linen cover to 
protect it from sun, rain, and dust: this 
cover is only removed two or three times 
a vear, on the occasion of some great fes 
tival 
There is no hotel in Merida, and trav 


ellers would find no place of refuge but 


for some generous friend who opens his 
doors Happily the people of Merida, 
and all Yueatan, with very few excep 
tions, are extremely hospitable, and a let 
ter of introduction is never neglected, 
Merida was founded on the site of the 
ancient city of Tihoo in 1542, by D. Fran 
cisco de Montejo. Lieutenant-Governer and 
Captain -General, son of the Adelantado 
(Governor) and Chief Justice of the proy 
inces of Yucatan and Cozumel, D. Francis 
co de Montejo. The Spaniards destroyed 
artificial mounds that were on the spot, 
to build the city. The first house erected 
by Montejo is on the south side of the 
Plaza de la Independencia (Independence: 
Square), also called Plaza Mayor. The 
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340 
cade is covered with seu ptures, among Ss not eatab This ins on is « 
lich are Spantards stamping On adecap thie medio restaurant | P 
tated heads of Indians from Whose eves el CISpels¢ i forks t 
tears flow (sad symbol of the social con llas (eorm pane iukes) are «a 
on of these free Mexican citizens ¢ en so as to ser e for spoons nd a , 
day ‘ The building Is a& CUPFIOUS COIN ea read 
ination of Spanish and Indian art The Phi re severa O-s ec 
’ nvaders designed, the conquered did, the in Merid U nore ( 
VOrk rooms are on. the round. tho Lhies 
The market place of Merida, especially houses are built in the old Moorish «< 
on Sundays, is an interestine study for with the apartments ope Ing into a lar 
an artist, owing to the ve ry picturesque court-vard, generally adorned 1 trees 
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Mik CALESA ENTRANCE OF A MERIDA HOUSI 

‘ostumes worn by the natives Except and flowers some are no abl ra 
meat, all articles are sold on thi eround, few houses that they see nh to believe are 
spread on clean cloths plantain le ives, or alter the modern fas ! hact 
h baskets The venders squat, sometimes they are nothing but the Old shia 

sit on very low stools, To go mark ting modified 
one must understand the Invsteries of There is but one t ibout 
medios. cuartillos. chicas, and veintes fifteen hundred be ( ‘ ent 
'wenty lead veintes make a medio 6, Strolling troupes oecea ' 
cents). Even cacao nibs are current coin. ries of performances, even Shakespear 
as With the primitive inhabitants. In one plays and Class op 

part of the market only cooked food is The society of Meric . rv agreeable 
sold. A stick driven into the ground, good manners pr evel among ‘ 
with two more that cross each other on poorest and least educated The ladi« 
the top, support a matting Beneath this are part ila Kind and amiabl ind 
those who wish to take a medio meal squat sole ure ddnirable musicians Oth 
round the vender, and are served their make sweetmeats 1 the form of flowers 
share in Jicaras (half shell of a large fruits i d vegetables SO pe riect that only 


round fruit that grows on a tree: the fruit the aste will convince one that they ar 
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not ( ire as ae US as the une 
) 

| ( 1 re renowned for 

1 t ) ‘ 4) The vel 

‘ itreea oO 

rarment escribed 

14 s 1 ‘ no tasten 

| il en. This is 

] ( ( thie ley partia 

i ! ea ed ple 1 il ist escapes thre 

O ) ad Ipper, cal ed aipil fails over 

itto ( Lees It is made of asingle piece 

| \ no fastening and Is cut square 

it the ne Nothing ¢ ih be prettr r than 


» mestiza in holiday attire, her pre and 
nipil edged with colored embroidery and 
Yueatecan lace, her feet ineased im satin 
ile around her neck is a gold 
rosal from which depe nd eoins of the 
same metal and ribbons of various hues 
Ller bearing 1s hauehty, though modest, 
and her charms are enhaneed if she ear 


ries a basket of tlowers e@racefully poised 


on her finger-tips, the hand raised to her 


head that the basket may serve as a sun 
shade They often wear a white lace veil, 
replaced, when they dance, by a hat with 
flowers and ribbons Their hair is fasten 
ed in a knot. ealled thuch, at the back of 


the neck The vy are fond of baubles, and 





ve ear ornaments and mah y 


Merida is specially merry at Carnival 
tim Three days in the latter part of 
February are completely given up to fun, 
and work is abandoned Cards are sent 


Lv Tew days in advance to invite all re 


Spe ectabl Le ople \ ho consicde r the IiS¢ Ives 


white (though a large majority have more 
or it Indian blood to attend balls civen 
by the Merida elubs Poverty is not con 


sidered ar ison to leave people uninvited 
wmnonge those aske d some are hard press 
ed to obtain a dress for the oceasion: but 


respectability is a sine qua non, even for 


There isastrange custom common to all 
Spanish countries Ladies have chairs 
brought from their homes and sit in the 
Street > if into the room that they have 
been ted to enter Some of the fam 
ilv are dancing in the ball-room. whilst 
others are peeping through the windows to 
eaten a g ps f the dancers Even the 


Almost every one who visits Yucatan in 
quires for the ruined cities: that of Ux- 


mal being the most spoken of, and of easi 


est access fifty two miles from Merida 


Is unhappily, the most visited I sav un 
happily, because it seems as if each visitor 
believes Ita autv to carry away some me 


mormatl from the old eitv., thus often de 
roving some precious link in the history 
of its ancient Inhabitants 

Although several railways are project 


ed and SOMme Herne eonstr icted 


peopl 
vishing to go to Uxmal must hire a volan 
coche This IS a cCOhnvevance pec liar to 
the country, a kind of palanquin, support 


ed on leather Straps; the covering Is like 


that of emigrants’ carts A mattress is 
spread in the bottom to sit or lie on It 


accommodates six persons squatting, o7 
two at full length, which is the way gen 
erally preferred by the inhabitants The 
volan is very suitable for the roads of Yu 
eatan, that, with few « xceptions, are likea 
stormy sea petrified. Three mules and a 
driver make this conveyance go at good 
speed. 

Leaving Meridaat daybreak affords good 
opportunity for seeing picturesque groups 
of Indians on their way to market. All 
are loaded with eatables, sacks of chareoal, 
water jars, ete. When the load is light, 
they suspend it from their chest by a strap; 
when heavy, the strap is put across the 
forehead. Some look like walking bushes, 
as they go half buried under a load of 
ramon. (The ramon-tree serves as fodder 
for horses.) These and the charecoal-ear 
riers have often walked a long way and 
are tired before dawn, vet may perhaps 
tread the streets till dusk without finding 
a purchaser for their goods Even elil 
dren of six or seven years old carry bur- 
dens. Only when their load prevents 
them from raising the head do they fail to 
salute the white man who passes them 

Abala, a village on the way to Uxmal, 
is twenty-four miles from the capital 
It has five hundred inhabitants, nearly all 
poor field laborers. The central square 
is overgrown with weeds, and everything 
has a neglected appearance, but it is just 
the place fora study of the Indians as they 
are at home 

The huts are oblong, and rounded at 
the corners. Some are divided in two by 
a partition. More generally the whole 
family crowd together in the single apart- 
ment. The wallis formed by putting sticks 
upright in the ground and filling the in 
terstices with mud, or else with a mixture 
that is afterward smoothed and white 
washed The roofs are slanting and 
thatched, the thatch being allowed to 
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all to within two 
or three feet of the 
ground, to keep off 
vindand rain. The 
surface of the earth 
serves as. flooring, 
since the  immates 
can seldom atford to 
lave it cemented 
The furniture con 
sists of a few ham 
noeks hung across 
theroom thevserve 
s seats by day and 
weds by night—some 
low chairs, called 
butaea similar in 
shape to some of the 
seats used by the 
\ssyrians and Egyp 


tians of old). a wood 


en bench on which are the grinding-stones, 


and an image of a saint in some corner 
of the room The fire-place three stones 
placed in triangle on the floor—is there 
too Chickens, dogs, pigs, and babies all 
frolie together in these poor homes and 
appear to be tolerably happy if not ve ry 
well fed. 

While every corner of the hut is 
crammed with rubbish, its mistress some 
Limes sits in the hammock SWINGIN, as 


untidy as her louse, making artificial 
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flowers to adorn some wooden image of 

the Virgin 

Der Y abound 1h) ise ( borhood of 
Abala In hunting 1 ! severa men 
place themselves so as to form an extend 
ed circle. within shoot ne distance of each 
other \ few go ithin the ecirele and 
make as man discordant sounds as they 
Can stumimon to their lips, so as to Trighten 
all liv ne things under the brush Star 
tled, the game seeks safety in flight. Then 


the men near whom the game happens t 
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hoot, sometimes wounding danger 

y or killing a companion, particular 
vine! on some occasions, the cirele 
I no all thie ame to one 


nger ineurred in 
has been prohibited, but the 


re ve} math to give up the ¢ 1S 

) ell estors, and lh the Villages 
hterferes th them Ten, twelve. 

even more adaeer are Ca ivhit at once: 
then \ iunters cook them: otherwise 
the meat would not keep fresh until sold. 
Phe coo iis done in the following man 
her \ hole t oO or three feet deep is made 
in the ground, and large stones placed In 


the bottom: on them a fire is built. When 


the stones are very hot, some are taken out 
Plantain leaves are spread over those that 
remain, and the animal, havine been 
tripped of its skin, is laid thereon Oth 


er planta leaves are put over it, then the 


hot stones that have been taken out, and 


over al eartl In two or thre hours 
The ¢ er Is thoroughly cooked, and is very 
tender and juicy. The deer-skin when 
tanned is worth three or four dollars. — It 
is used for making boots, large numbers 
be 1112 exported to th | nited States. 
There is a publie noria in the square of 
Muna, our next stopping-plac A noria 
Is a deep opening im the earth, reaching 
to ter Phe aperture is generally a few 
feet square \bove it is rigged a wooden 
eontrivance composed of a vertical shaft 
horizontal ecog-wheel, whose 
primitive cogs, Tormed mere! of pegs, 
meet other similan cogs On a vertical ey] 
de) ()ver this evi nder a couple of 
cables, made of he hequeh or withes, are 
rownh The ends of each are joined, so 
as to form an endless line Attached to 
them are tin « ips or bark bags thet come 
ipl of water, which is discharged into 
ooden trough, and from there taken or 
Carriet twa 1)) small Canals: venerally 
to another large stone trough wherefrom 
{ ( e drink The motive power that 
moves this ponderous machinery is aworn 
out horse or mule, or else a poor ill-condi 


tioned ox 


The iter of the noria at Muna. as in 
ManV oblhel laces, Is taxed Kve ry one 
o takes of it is bound to deposit for each 
handful of maize for the maint 

nance of the hors 


Lhe women who go thither in their pie 
turesque unique costume, completed by a 


lon hite limen sear! 


head, wit their red earthen jars, car 


thrown over their 
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ried on the hip, and sustained by the arm 
encircling the neck, would not fail to ex 
cite the enthusiasm of any artist.  Thes¢ 
jugs resemble those used by the women of 
the Plain of Shinar, and also those now i: 
use In the Grecian Archipelago, Cyprus 
and other isles of the Levant, to store o1 
As at Progreso and in other parts ol 
Yueatan, so at Muna, ¢ 


been disinterred, and also very larg cups 





rantie skulls have 





The hacienda of Uxmal is fifteen mil 
from Muna. Those who go ina volan ai 
obliged to take a roundabout road to avoid 
a too steep ascent. But there is a short 
cut over the hills for those who go or 
horseback, This road was opened express 
ly for the ex-Empress Carlotta, who was 
carried over it in a palanquin to see the 
ruins. 

Uxmal hacienda is a sugar plantation 
The principal house—the residence of the 
proprietor—-stands within a large inclosure, 
where the numerous eattle belonging to 
the estate congregate to drink from stone 


} base of the house There 


troughs at the 

also is a small store where various neces 
sities of life are sold to the people that 
work on the plantation. These number 
about five hundred. They are freemen 


by law, but enslave themselves by bor 
rowing money from people, who thus 
have a right to their services This cus 
tom of borrowing money exists all over 
the country, Owing to the exceedingly 
small wages given, insufficient for the 
most ordinary comforts. The poor labor 
ers are consequently obliged Lo borrow, 
and they live and die in abject mMIsery 

The famous ruined palaces of Uxmal, 
about a mile from the house of the haei 
enda, are on the estate. Krom afar is 
seen the ‘‘ Dwarf’s House,” on the sum 
mit of an artificial mound one hundred 
feet high. The ascent is on the east side, 
by a hundred narrow stone steps, so per 
pendicular that some of those who go up 
when they have to descend wonder how 
they could have been so rash, and repent 
having made the attempt, as Father Co 
eolludo did, according to his own writ 
ings. The aseent is more tiresome than 
dangerous: when visitors think they must 
surely be near the top, they look up to find 
that they are only half-way. 

Kxeept where recently cut down, brush 
covers the sides of the mound. The build 
ing on the top consists of three rooms, 
very interesting, for they contain symbols 


pertaining to Masonie rites. To the west 
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it d down to re ry « Ove) ) ( ef nidalb ‘ thea ‘ 

Ma Line ! ( i 11S | 0 el uo hal se this dest 
mart o « Warv is mag eeHntlyv on On) O ! ira clitlic t ta sO ft 1 

unented th « d stones, and inserip r e mig ee dof dis 
ons that have d the be s of mon diem B thanks to rie er, t 
Liban One eo man mb ho have a ill ) ivs succeeded (Dive ivihe 
chanee of ben Yr deciphered, ft wUiKS LO Lin out of patience, ordered the dwarf to 
perseverance of Dr. Le Plongeon ino elt a high mound and a 

hie portal y the sanctuat is thie len o he top The youth i S 
rest amon ul the ruins I'l ornament ©@1 but ent a Is | to se } | 
wove it ois 1 TmMense Mastodon head a () mother, mother, | rt 
Between this and the lintel of the door a lor the me has ordere oO do 
vay is a cornice that extends al round more tham b ear POSSI econ s 

le sanctuary On it are Masonie svn and he told het 3s t ‘ Never 
bols, and on the under part of it rings are mind, my child: dont ned In 
eutin the stone \ curtain was formerly the morning the house re 
suspended from them to inelose the house It is. and Tro t 0 is 
completely, and vell from pubire vaze the een eatied thre |) Llouse The 
mysteries and ceremonies therein per KIN as enraged i forthe a rf 
formed. The tradition of the Dwarf’s I am eat pleased 1 the house 
House is as follows No | int to eCaK Ss COCOVOLES small 

During the reign of a eertain Maya and very hard coco its, about the size of 
Kiln@ there lived a woman Who Was DOLL i iinut On 7) head ind ther | will 
feared and respected, for she was a won vive vou) daughter in marriage 
derful soreeress \ son was born to her, Lhe ¢ irf declined to accept the honor 
and he became a ereat favorite, for he was upon those eonditions The monarch in 
good and clever, though very small—in - sisted Ll want vou to marry mv daugh 


fact, a dwarf. 


Finally he bee 


ile SO pop- 


l you must accept my conditions 
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Again the poor dwarf sought his mo 
ther in despair There is no hope for 
Oh yes, there is,” replied the clever 
Witch. You go back to his Maj St\ and 
tell him that you accede to his request, 
provided he afterward allows vou to break 
SIX COCOVOLeS Ol his own head 
And to this the king publicly agreed, 
because he was determined to kill the 
dwarf with the first cocoyvol 
Then the soreeress rubbed her son’s head 


With something that made it so hard no 


Lhing co ild possibly hurt it 

The king arrived, and the dwarf, in 
presence ol all the people, laid his head 
With another the king broke 


the cocoyol on the head of his intended 


on a stone 


victim—broke all six of them-—but the 
dwarf arose unhurt 

Then it was the turn of the monarch to 
lay Lis pro id head down, and as his scalp 
Was not prepared, the dwarf broke his 
skull, and thus got rid of his enemy. The 
agreement had been faithfully carried 
out, so the public had nothing to say. The 


dwarf then married the princess, and be 


West of the Dwarfs House is the exten 
sive and grand monument known as Las 


at one time a family res 





1denee ind later, pe rhaps, beeame the 
dwelling - place of priests It forms a 
quadrangte, and stands on the uppermost 
of three terraces that, together, are six 
eters high The lowest covers a space 


of 140 meters by 32 meters 50 centimeters 


The spaee within the four wines of the 
burldine@ is dS meters by 44 meters The re 


are more than one hundred rooms in all, 
some very large Th entranee to the 


centre court-vard is on the north through 


\ Itv trang t reli i Exeept here 
ind there the stueco has fallen, and on 
the walls are several red prints of 
hands, two very distinet; some appear to 
De hands of women These imprints were 


made to remind the divinity of certain 
things asked by the worshippers; the same 
custom exists to-day in Hindostan 

Where the stueco remains there are 
traces of red, blue, green, and vellow 
paint It is probable that the whole arch 

us at one time brilliant with colors 

The large square vard was ey ile ntly at 
one time laid out as a garden, for there 
are vet traces of what might be taken for 
flower beds Now it 1s scattered with 


many sculptured stones, the patient labor 


of people long since passed away. There 
is an immense stone covered with signs 
Written in squares, made altogether ille 
cible by long exposure to tire and water 
for sometimes the court is completely 
buried in brush, and at others people of 
the hacienda set fire to it to prepare the 
ground for planting there. Thus it is 
that the monuments of ancient American 
history are destroved 

The east and west wines of the edifice 
are raised on terraces so as to be higher 
than the south wing, and the north is 
higher yet. The general appearance from 
a distance is grand and imposing There 
are no fewer than 122 apartments in the 
building, arranged in pairs. Each door 
leads to a front and an inner room that 
communicate with no other. The floors 
were cemented and polished, and the walls 
All the roofs through 


out the ruins are triangular arches, very 


thickly stuccoed 


lofty. There is absolutely nothing about 
the doorways to lead us to Suppose that 
doors may once have existed there, but 
probably heavy curtains were used, for 
on either side of the upper part of the 
doorways there are stone rings about 
twenty centimeters mn diameter There 
are no terror Ornaments, exce pl some 
smal] pillars in one room, but all the ex 
teriors are loaded with massive and showy 
sculptures, comprising mastodon heads 
figures of men, women, and animals, all 
full of meaning 

Onthe west wing are two large feathered 
serpents that extend from one end of the 
facade to the other, along the upper and 
lower ¢€ dve of the ornameuts At regular 
intervals they entwine each other and 
cross the ornamentation, thus forming 
with their entwined bodies panels upon 
the wall. At each end of the facade was 
a serpent’s head, the tail of the other 
hanging over it. They have seven rat 
tles, and just above them is an ornament 
that looks like a peculiar-shaped urn, 
with a long plume dependent from. it 
One head is gone; that whieb remains is 
adorned with a crown. The mouth is 


open, and contains the face of a bat, also 


with mouth open, inside of which is a 
woman's face. 

Not many vards south of the Monjas is 
what remains of the tennis-court. where 
games were plaved before the public. The 
walls are 36 meters SO centimeters lone, 
9 meters 20 centimeters thick, and 21 
meters apart. Portions of two large stone 
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\ 
rings are on the ground, havine fallen 
from the upper part of the walls nie 
of the historians tells us of a ime mn 
vVhich the player had to receive a ball on 


his lip, and from there, by a peeuliar 
movement of the sami hip, throw it up 
Varad Ile who sueceeded in throwine it 
through either of the rings—a_ difficult 
thing to do, the Valis bere twenty feet 
hich Vas illowed to sei the cloaks of as 


nany of those present as he could eaten 


There Was a General Sc 


SUCTL ¢ 


riper On 


his 


none beime willing to forfeit 


CaslOons 
Cloak 
meters further south is 


lifts to seventy, 


a terrace two hundred and Hits live me 


It is the 
which 


ters long, first of a series of ter 


races, stands Governor s 
Llo ise 
A rustic 


the mode of ascending to the second ter 


Onn the 


wooden ladde rPHnOoOW serves as 


race, the steps on the west side being de 
On the northwest corner of the 


House 


stroved 
* Turtle’s 
dw 
man who lived there was small 
rurtle: 

Along the upper cornice is 


second terrace is the 


(Ade-nd Aac also means and 


1 


the 


also called 


and 
so the house is doubly 
well named 
stone turtles cut in the round 


a row of 


and beneath them a row of pillars, one 


meter high, like a paling of trunks of 
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\ 
trees placed all around the house Miu 
pillars and stone turtles are lving on the 
CfrOUnG DrOKeN Tl s second terrace as 
tLonetime a warden With Varro shaped 
flower beds, vases, ane \ i} traces ¢ 
While et exist, thougli it 1s hard Ol " 
eXaline them, owing to thie rinost " 
penetrable thicket enerallyv allve 
COrLCOUSTLY pl ned tropr il bine 

The ) orl hot solr t the. S 
lb a Lhe Prunes UIICGING'’S ¢ i 
a number o eli-bu ( Shiiape ro 
1} VIIV s CCOPET mid Vatel it 
served aS reservoirs tnd als C 
vrralti The entrance? i ef 
the surtace of the terrace \ Ost il 
shaped rooms are H n rs deep 
itis much easierto vet into them 1 in out 
of them, tor the eirreular tii Is On 
hity centimeters in adiarae 

In the middle of the ter ( Is a ror 
POUHdG mono embraced and stained 
In itS half-fallen position i gnarled 
and twisted tree trunk It as a svimbol 
ot at Hl is the Phoenician represert 
ed Baal inder thie mola conical stone 
The upper platform is eight meters high 
the ascent to it SD istaircase thirtVv-nine 
meters ice It faces the east The build 
mg 1 crowhs this Immense artificia 
pile of stones, most likely the arduous 





hot made on the mound 


another loity 
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idea excep L photo 
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arf's House” are th 


Dest-preserved edilices 
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House,” as manv hay 
milo ind, 


Larore SLO} perhaps 


purposes—is seen at 


LOS} 
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her WiIstih, 


head of the stairs 
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oO have been a temple dedicated to the 
of death In the court. at the base 
he mound, are small platforms—ver 
iv the tombs o sacriheed = vieti 


hot eaten; they ire 
read stones Ol WhICh 


tis) ahd CPrOss-bones 


ha line of inscriptions, well preserved 

Lhose pa ts tha have been protected 

from fire and the imclemeney of the 1 
eve 

At the foot of the stairs on « her sick 

a row of statues represeuti Pr ho 

cephalous monkeys in a sitting posture 


sl anotlhe Pr, Of a Ske l¢ 

representation of 
vs call to mind thi 
ke 


in his office of seere 


rvptians represent 


rv to Osiris, as judge of the Aimenti, or 


far from the haunts of man, the ruins 


Yimabare bY ho means lonely, 


build their nests there: 


ery creature seems mad with thirst 


millions of bees quite 


Wasps 


VISILOPS SOOT be 


come acquainted with them, much against 


The place swarms with life 


During the months that no rain falls ey 


There 


harmless, vel 


‘y troublesome, for they swarm about 


*s face, get into the hair, and make 


themselves most 


annoying. 


W herever 
water is to be found, there they go, throw 
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hemselves into it, a pi | | ) 
drop When the eel t ‘ c ( 
sing over them thre doubtless rep ‘ of | 
Lhe ras Lee’ So. J Ving el) ( ( x ( 
1 a Pal iit l orate l I } ( ( ill s 
lad t nou Phi thev « { 
i e tu es lo repe il ra ( \\ pres S 
sureida ttemp The ] es of thes ‘ uUnine ar \ ! 
y IPMiless Dee ire MOST Ven LOUsS 
pul ol ciav, heid together and 
mde extremely hard by a seer 
mi proper to the insect. Iguanas 
ymne very large, also live im the 
ills of the old edifices: thev and 
inanvy other creatures, inhabitants 
of these palaces, have it all then 
OW) i for the Indians do not 
Klil them, though iwWwuana-skin is 
sold for a fair price in Merida, 
here it is used to make shoes 
Phe Indians respeet them because 
hev believe that the animals liv 
Yin those aneient \ alls may ly 
mated by the souls o those 
ho formerly dwelt in these build 
Yueatan is so strewn with an 
erent ruins that there is hardly 
i town or village here son 
oe Ot thre nd is not discovered 
the neighborhood Sometines 
ese vestiges 0 leur are r 
ul woie Ton I r SIZ his is 
tably the case at J t ( \ 
rhev-elght miles Trom Vere 
Before the Span ird eve thought 
Of searching Tor Gord ib cAmerica 
ndeed, from time Dmmemorial 
Izamal was a place where people , 
rom all the ceountries round 
called now Guatemala, Chiapas, 
Pabaseo ventin pilernnave to Worship at \| } hich ~ ad to wm if 
Ss temples Four of the la rest mounds tous cures Landa des 
on Which temples fo mie? Stour vet stu 0 e native el (y 
l rund the central squar Of the city The to } ea Mian ice ( , | 
irgest is a hundred and fifty feet high. ages destroved we S o 
The temple On Its Summit was dedicated icles sO did t ‘ ‘ 
to Kin-ieh-kak-moo lerv macaw it place Father Coo Hlisto 
eves like the sun It was said that al of Yucatan, s l t 
Vavs at mid-day the macaw descended is on its (3 nala to Yue 
from heaven and burned the saerifiee of tan it } ed lie ota drop f 
fered on her altar It is not at all im on eb ere Le Virgin | 
probable that the priests set fre to it Trom nor on the met ho carried 
a distance by means of reflecting mirrors not as proof against fire, fo tL vot bur 
Vith whieh they eoulid eoneentrate thie ed na 0 Oodeh nave Of t i 
rays of the Sun thereon The othe ( equ ered, OCCUDILES s wee 
mounds were also dedicated to aeities Qn . 0 Dece bhibye thie . i 
The mound on the south side of the square Our | ( Izamal is ee ! 
was occupied by the palaces of 1 e priests orrea a \ O falr IS also } ( 
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during those davs in her honor 


merehants Tron. nerhboringe States 


t ! > Wie | i LiL@ NSELPIie 
\ to Ors pb at the altar ol 
ye rte S on % 6 OCCHS 
bh { ! ! Or thie do 
» ¢ rried SOLCTI proces 
nh Gorveous arra Lhd oO 
1iona t i a) rsthiippers 
( 1"¢ st ct sSovel il 1e@ave mn 
md rtotlhre tub tit Mai \ 
Ind < o kno ibsolutely no 
out fanmromachy, enter the ring to 
| CXDOSsI themsel sto b 
| ») e. or die i pan l death 


nh ancient Custom vet 


The ancients snerificed ther 


to deities Tor anv benelit received 


iw bndian eos favor Of his: pa 
sult md as a proo or h sdeep grat 
promises to hehta Dull, Keep Grunk 


tain number of days, or GO some Oth 


rhting in Yueatan is not like bull 





The ring is a double 


41S cher Se 


palisade sustaining sheds covered with 
palin leaves, that are divided into DOXeS 
Every one provides lis own seat. The best 
and the worst, bie and small. all attend 
the bull-fieht Phose ho, on foot. mere 

IV play With the bull, only have a hene 

quen sack to serve as shield others, 
also On Toot, are provided With potes about 
three feet long, having a shat pwvou head, 
likethat of an arrow, called rejou When 
the people are tired. of seelng the bull 
plaved with, they call for the rejoneros 
Those with the spears ce seribed then come 
forward Their business is to strike the 
bull in the nape and kill it, but it is sel 
dom done at once The beast is chased 
DV tWo or three men, blow after blow is 
dealt, the blood gushing afresh each time 
The first pain makes the animal furious, 
but the loss of blood soon weakens it, and it 
becomes almost harmless. Then the horse 
men are called on to lasso it and drag it 
away While another bull is being 
fetched, rockets are fired, the people ap 
plaud, the band plays, aclown meanwhile 
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L Tertol eS eye tnd hands it a shout of JON The i 
est ( ot the dance Commence round and rout 
rmnien t e part t {lia ith triou te} md motion 
t ! miber © Live ine time energetic am Olemil Y" 
ot ho rial ith the course nd movements of « 
ell miade planet, among « er thing Mea 
! a] the che Sly ind Li’ people il ! 
Lt ynouth C)tt Cho ~ Ove md over oain thie 
i ry to pro Line i Mis Lb tonewue 
Mearahnee™ | ( | 
itures beneath rer \\ 
naa | 
hie ( The melods oth mournful ane 
! Orig The rat ng oO e sistrum 1 el f 
e cong ( eno nitating the seattering: ¢« 
e ¢ ef, or Was ho DV asudden movement of eve t 
Leircular cap giving forth one mught ttle of 
cocks Teather den rain-fall and clap of minder, te 1 
head-dress In Vith a Shout raised by the dance. 
st, hangs a rep- each chorus is sung. The fans are kept 
In its centre is motion as symbolical of t1 ind 
le, from eh There isa pig's-head festival, now mue 
\ll these things fallen into disuse \t a certain season o 
ent freemason the ve iv the head is cooked, decorated 
flag with a sun) many-colored ribbons and flowers, ane 
nd woman wor- with an orange between its jaws, place 
is a sacatan, a upon an altar prepared for the occasio 
\frica; another aman who dances meanwhile In 1 
vsacred instru manner it is borne by a procession of pe 
eyptians. With ple to some chosen individual Vario 
for the dancers other presents are also given, such as fo 
Sa small three cigars, sweet-bread, and so fort ‘| 
nd the Keyptian more numerous the gifts, the orse it Is 
rh s Ss to chastise for the recipient, because on the LO1LO 








p badly A nee ing vear he is expected to give just twi 
hangs half-way to the amount received 
An instrument called tunkul is use 
the left hand a fan for all sacred ceremonies It isa piece ¢ 
ers th the bird's the trunk of a tree about a yard long, a1 
he right hand each one-third in diameter. On one side it ha 
ike those used by along mouth, nearly from one extreme to 
ic e those of the other, through which the trunk is ho 
ed by Du Chaillu. lowed out. On the opposite side are two 
of small cala oblong tongues, that start from the e 
minted, and secured tremes and almost meet in the middle, be 
es oO mmbpoo: They | ‘ated by thie thickness ol 
ratte Th flag is To play on it they !) 
vearer or planted in e ground, and the tongue 
Sits the Grummet evs, are Struc ith stieks 
1 on the ground be whose points are covered with India rub 
flag talf stands the ber that makes them rebound, so that t 
and the flute-pla sound Mav not be veiled or confused | 
r centre, the dancers IS like a great rumbling in the earth, an 
vodies bent rd vhen the wind is favorable can be heard 
nd, as if groping in five or six miles off. The word tunkul 
1 nwhile beats a means ‘to be worshippi "a This instru 
l n the flag is un ment was also used by the Aztees and oth 
rs: All draw t n er people of these regions,”’* and reminds 
lest height. and raise * Crec » Carillo Ancona, Ca 








CIOL 
illed heetzmek 
en the ehild 
inidksothae bial 


Thus holding 


house five times 

in hot ashes that ‘VV may there 
ind the Jittl 

awakened, 


read y, It is a 


Will hot be very 


the child will) be tra bright 
put im their hands such tools 
are expected to use when adults 


mother and her offspring both have 








anene ear 
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cl ey prac 
( ( Csihie Sth 
1 ¢ i ili a ‘ Livi 
| ) t t t et ) Tiye 

] ( Vapu a \ 
N ( alam, and 
( rksof Fathers 

\ ( o same n 

’ nO v also co} 
i ‘ il le ) them 
(f ponrcae e has even reached 
) ort ‘ ‘ ie ervstal to 
“ > vil the Screntili 
( ) rances rs | ) hav 
a OPpPression Deen reduced to 
{ reared that one ll die, the other 
rit ers OF The Tamuly hang round the 
ou e-Or 4% hut food and arink a ili 
4 to Yuamecrmel ord of death be 
f I to ransom the life Of the pa 
ent The eall this Aew, whieh means 


exchange, as they offer food and drink in 
exchange for the life 

buiey also suspend from the bee-hives 
Jicaras Thed with a drink ealled zaca, so 
that the bees mav not abandon them, may 
eonstantly bring honey, and their owners 
keep in good health 

Balam tiger) Is ther vod of agricul 
ture, to whom they never fail to pay wor 
shipful tribute, believing that in such case 
their crops would bring them no good 


This tribute is offered when the crops are 


ripe The first ears of maize are seattered 
to 1 nds for Balam Thev will never 
allo one to be used till that is done 


Balehe (a ferm nied liquor made from the 
bark of a tree called balehé put With wa 
ter to ferment, used by the Mavas in all 


1 


sacred rites) is also sprinkled at the four 


corners of the field, and they put corn 
erust pies, ealled tamales, in the field for 
the god to enjoy at his leisure 


Thev are careful to make offerings to 


their ancestors Since Christianity was 





Introduced in the eountryv the offering 1s 


made on Al saints’ Day They piace 


eandles on the tombs. and suspend 


the trees near DV Vhat they eall Jains 
pivan (food for the souls It is ve 
substantial. A chieken tamal (corn » 
cooked under-ground (pibil Pie mie 
Is often muxed with the chieken: « 
too, the ehieken Is tett out altowet 


When thev feed their dead thev also 
ile themselves with sponge-cake, Choc 
te, and as much rum as they can vet 
When able to do so, they abandon 

house after one has died in it lormen 

this had its reason, for they buried 1 

corpse Th or at the back of the house 
Corn is the chief article of diet in Yue 

tan It is prepared in various avs Ti 
principal is tortilla. The grains of co 
are soaked in lime-water, then washed 
pure water to free them from the hus} 

Afterward they are eround between 1 

stones, one about erghteen inches wide ain 

twenty-five long; it forms an inclines 
plane by means of its two front legs be 
ing shorter than the baek one The oth 
er stone is a rolling-pin, and is used 

such to break the corn to a coarse pow 
der on the square stone. The work ap 
pears easy, but requires both practice and 
streneth Well ground, and of the con 
sisteney of dough, the corn is by hand 

formed into perfeetly round flat cakes o1 

plantain leaves, then baked on a comal 

dish made of clay or iron 
Besides tortillas these poor Indians eat 
large quantities of chile (red pepper), some 

times black beans, and meat about once a 

week, many not even that. At times they 

work hard all day and have nothing to 
eat but posolt, Which is like cooked hom 
iny, kept moist, and generally made up in 
round balls. They mix it in water with 
their hands, being very careful to wash 
them first. This substantial drink is coo] 
and nutritious 

To deseribe fully these strange people 
their customs and language, much re 
mains to be said that ean not be ineluded 


within the se ope of a short article. 
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the veiled itruder down 
Upon me I could feel hei 
lark folds IT the ht I V atl 
As through the ithe 
n mariner sees, with dre 
dark and threatenin his w 
i ™~ rr \> Tice that ai 
iw not thv ve \ I « 
t ! > nee I { iW i cy 
wt omvy hear ly mus 
ore of suffering make me w 
merciful: keep thy disguise 
pangs thy hidden feature 
thy face unveiled, and live 
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EVDOLAKD FRERE 3S STUDIO 


AN ART 


ST 


igo pretty little village of Ecouen, ly 


ing on the Northern Railway, from 
Paris to Brussels, is familiar to lovers of 


art as the home of Edouard Frére, and 
the centre | f which 


ofa school of painting of 
5: ‘ ‘ ‘ 
he is the honored head It is interesting 


from “aSSOCTALLONS 


Anne 


de Montmorency have for centuries in 


also historical 


heany 


rhe family of the famous Constable 


habited the fine old chateau whieh crowns 


the summit of the mountain It was here 


that the German Emperor ( tho LL, mareh 


] 


Ing on Peris at the head of sixty thousand 


men, was defeated and driven back bv the 


eiallant Montmoreneyvs. During the siege 





of Paris, in the late war, the Prussians oe 


town for months, but the sol 


CUple d the 


diers were under such good control that 


many artists remained undisturbed in their 


studios, and amid the din of arms went 


quietiyv On painting the charming genre 
pictures Characteristic of Keouen The 
cannon boomed all day long, but Frére 


painted the peasant child eat ne its plate 


bringing its bundle of 


ol soup, or 





from the wood, as if soldiers had 
invaded this Areadia 

Keouen is some forty minutes’ ride from 
Paris 


freq ently 


and is easily reached, trains running 


through the day and night, 


bringing the visitor to the station of 


DENT IN 


ECOUEN. 


EKcouen, about a mile from the village it 
self. 


The parish church, the earlier portion 
hundred 


of which dates back some two 


vears, was, us M. Frere informed us one 


day, much more interesting forty Vvears 
ago, When he first came to Eeouen lt 
was then ve ry piecuresgue ; additions of 
modern Gothie a few vears ago have made 


it more convenient, but lave spoiled its 


peculiar character It stands under the 


shadow of the grand old chestnut—old 
When the famous Montmorency tied his 
horse to its noble branches—which streteh 
es out its great arms as proudly as three 
centuries ago. Above, on the crown ot 
the hill, towers the magnificent chateau 
It has stood there, 


Merovingian times. In 


according to ancient 
chronicles, since 
187 A.D. it 


family of the Bouchards, 


was inhabited by the noble 
The hero Tol 
biae, who received the title of First Chris 
tian Baron from his sovereign, Clovis | 
together with the fief of Montmorency 
was the founder of the family Ever 
since, the chateau of Ecouen has been the 
manor-house of this illustrious race. 

The chateau was rebuilt in 1545, during 
the temporary disgrace of the Constable 
Anne de Montmorency. Court intrigue 


and jealousy of the great power and trust 











that he enjoyed succeeded in poisonine 
the mind of lis sover o} tis sé 
to the state were forgotten ‘ is 
» retire from court, and, liu ited | 
supported, sectu { liimose i <9) 
Stl il LLOvlide he mle dn 
Hethen determined to rebu 
accoraan thi Line ( 
epoch of the Renaissane 
( ebrated artists of e aay Vel empl 
ed this Onrik, the ( Lect “ ‘ 
werd ii¢ rreal dear bu il Duy ra) 
Pierre eSCO More ten irs ere 
occupied i thie Wor or resto Ol 1 hie 
weal SO HuUuLlt ts e hoble mronumer 


could be more admiral chosen tha ( 
COL LIE CAaSLIE Ne il i hail tt ore 
Osa IL appea sta ru La distance it 
issumMes its true propor Ol ) ly) l 
ah ChHOrimous space Li Ube LaATLSCa pe Li¢ 
1 Village Iving Just beneatl SINKS Into 
insignificance I") eW Trot this hig 
pont is very fine on the southern side 
i beautiful stretch of country: in the dis 
tance the SpLres and ¢ ipolas of Paris: on 
the west the lovely valley of Saint-Brice 
After the death of Franeis | in 1547, 


he Constable Was recal ed to POVal favor 
Loval and devoted by nature, he again 


chive ly emploved his great powers In the 


erviee of his Kine SIwnalizing his devo 


tion in manva hard-foueht tield When 
lore than seventy vears old he led the 


roval troops at the battle of Saint-Denis 


I ] ] ] . { 
Dismounted, and bleeding Irom eiht 


yvounds, the brave old man still refused 
to vield, but a pistol-shot at the hands of 
Robert Stuart ended his glorious career 
Of late vears the chateau has been used 
is a convent school for the daughters 
and nieces of members of the Legion of 
Honor, The school was founded by Na 
poleon in 1807, and with some changes 
und vicissitudes, owing to the fortunes of 


var and changes in state policy, has ever 


Never was there 
The cha 


teau grounds are charmingly laid out with 


since been in operation 


a more delightful sehool-house 


terraces, fine avenues of trees, flower beds, 
and walks Within the great space in- 
closed by the outer wall is the fine old 
park which is now open to \ isitors. Un 
til the establishment of the present gov 
ernment the park gates were only open 
to the public onee a vear, the pupils being 
kept in the strictest seclusion 

At the great féte of Corpus Christi re 


ligious services are held in the court-vard 


AN ART STUDE! 





SY 
oO ill TI Ca ¢ tes 
err ta) { 1 ‘ ) ~ ‘ 
t red @) ers \ ‘ 
‘ ‘ , 1) 
‘ W ere s 
( ti ! is rie ( eC ¢ 
‘ ) ness ‘ ‘ 
| iced 
d s " he « ‘ } 
‘ wid ‘ 
P ‘ ‘ 
‘ ‘ ire a i ‘ 
i ‘ tl ‘ - { 
1 ) 
! i¢ t Co} esl Sreg. « 
! ! Wi ‘ ) 
CECSSLO] ep ¢ i 
vers a momel ‘ bie thi lero 
adoo closed Not ! se Call We ¢ 1 
ot the vorveous spectacle 
The court-vard is a sea ol init 
HAPIMIONLIOUS COLO! SiiKen MDE rS en 
v embroidered, aved in the breez ha 
magnificent draperies of silk and velvet 
mune Trom thie naows OF the chat l 
The priests in their ric robes. one hole 
il e on hieh 1vreat silver Cross, thre prett 
acolytes in searlet and white swinging tlie 
censers, the group of young girs , 
this vear made their first commiun mn) 
their white wreaths and vers, formed 
pretty picture, with the gray old ills fe 
a background 
Pres htiv the music belo Was al ©) 
ed Prom above Kar up Prom a hie ) 
Cony came the sound ot sweet 
voices chanting the grand, solemn ( 
of the Catholie Chureh Phe ( re 
from a choir of young gu ‘ er 
dressed in white, with white he blue 
sash of some order ol il) t shou 
ders. The choir was I iv beautifu 
young girl She stood quite by herself 
in the eentre of the balco i sheet of 
music in her hand, beatir the time im 
a graceful, simple manner. The breeze 
filled her draperies, and they floated in the 


wind aS She Sal 


cilia come down a 
When the ser 


tion for 


ving her an 
OOW Liiné « 
have Hpeen 
rain to earth 

ce was ended, 
Was taken up 


vent about witl 


es of the devout 


exceed 
ih ancel 


dst. Ce 


a collee- 
bv Lwo 
l bags to 
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all the pu where they find their work, returning at 
hool, then re- eleven o'clock to get their mid-day me 


ely the doo. then off again to their labor as soon as 


a 


ids. They finished, The very small children ay 
V went It aione, sleeping 1h their beds till 


ey passed aarents Come home for dinner The de 


the ceremonies an Vi \ are shut and = locked 
’ 


ired vn th \ yooden shu hye 


bore 
oe 


One would 


si 


towns people are all thieves 


sufe to trust no one, and no de 


ps, 


right | have often rone out 


hurry to find a little model 


Geo pe 


BE As carn fers 


discovered the house with this forbidd 


aspect It is no use to bang at the doo 


hor wear your patience out trying to wa 


wl 


‘k to feudal times the little sleepe r. 
men, women, and The laborers return from the fields q 1 
fields They rise late in the evening Then thev eat the 


In the morning supper, and afterward sit on the door-ste) 


ito the eountrs and gossip with their neighbors, or ma 
Visits about the vy illage The 
children roll round in t) 
dirt, unmindful of damp 
fleas: there is no lack 
either in Eeouen Thev 
ceive about three franes (s 
tv cents) for thi | 
work I have often 
them in the fields till aine 
O CLOCK inh the evel 
What would an eight-ho 
American laborer thin 
that 
Living is very cheap it 
Keouen, or rather was. ti 
strangers came and made 
everything dear, taking the 
bread from the poor people's 
mouths, as an old crone said 
to me one day. The idea 
that strangers ean brine 
money into the town and 
spend it there, making them 
richer, does not oceur to 
them. Perhaps they ar 
right, for the money finds 
its way into other hands 
than theirs. They feel only 
the grip of poverty. As a 
rule, however, they are very 
comfortably off, for rents are 
low, and a French man or 
woman, not to mention the 
children, knows better how 
toturn an honest penny, and 
to keep it, than any one else 
Every child has its caisse 
PLOUGHING dépargne (savings box), 





AN 


where it deposits its pennies 
The hand is alwavs out for 
pourboti Ith Frances 

eldom. that 
Respectabl 

dressed children do not h 
ite to bee from every one 
it Cliristmas time. They be 
sieve the houses of the well 
| -do, every ehild expecting 
sous, and the grown bovs 
ind girls mueh more We 
did this at 


and pretty 


not KnOoOW first 


When the chil 
dren, neatly dressed, came to 
eall on us, showing us little 
the 


Way we 


trifles in most enea 
thought 
*’ the 


pretty 


ine OULY 


they were charming 


Krench have 


such 


manners ! never suspect 
ing the deep design behind 
the attention paid us. Even 
lueated 


a POUPDOLEE q 


the priests, e¢ mien, 


¢ 


Wlil lake hort 
all 
for the 


pretending that it is 


poor It is ditheult 


first for an American t 


inderstand this 


pride and 


th Orne 


ventleman  ¢: condescend 


| 
OSUCTL MICALLIDESSES 5 DeSTIC eS 


he hesitates, fearine to 


vive 

There is no offense, 

except in the withholding 
A characteristic feature 


offense. 


of Eeouen is 
the number of artists one meets sketch 
ng out of doors, revardle ss of the. eather. 
Their contrivances to keep Warli are ex 
M. Frére has a little 
and top It 


In this 


ceeding ly ingenious. 


low eart with a high back 
Can be easily draw Nh by One all. 
he sits, well w rapp d up, and draws and 
paints, perfectly protected from the wind 
If it isa warm day, he covers himself with 
rugs and sheep-skins, and sits where he 
But the winters here are much 
milder than in New York. Violets blos 


som in the open air, and early in February 


chooses. 


the buds begim to swell 
No 


so rash as to neglect slipping his 


Sabots are *'an institution” here. 
one 1s 
feet into a pair if he wishes to walk in the 
garden when it is at all damp. Rows otf 
sabots are ranged along the veranda of a 
well-regulated 


coquettish little wooden shoes in amusing 


country house, madame’s 


ART STUDENT IN 


ECOUEN 


Lhemselves 
yvheno 
tl 


veather, Le 


and 


the soles 


inside keep the feet 


lower Classes there is ; 


wooden shoes No pei 
ledge that he « 

the moment standin L Slip- 
doubt. 


woode nh 


pers which betray him bevond a 
Probably it shoe 
was so lone the x OF inferiority and 
subjection 

The quantitie s of clot ling Wworh Dy the 
wonderful Thick quilted 


all European pea 
French 


peasantry 1s 
pe Ul 


sant 


i@oats are seen ih 


costumes, but only women 


understand the art of wearing these clum 
With jaunty grace 


sV garments 


W hen Edouard Frere tirst came to Ecou 
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tist, he made 


IS poverty, buf 

tle Sympathetic 
Mme him tothe Common peo 
homes and simple manners he 


Ife has 


1be Calle 


founded a school 


11teca d where none 
have succeeded. th Selzing the peculiar se aT 


His 


' } 
technieal details 


the master 


his atone 


painted for over forty 
lefatigable 


ratl 


in the morn 


Before the dew 
be seen hurry 
one hand and paint 
has 


which he 


s dav’s labor eood old 
Vith him 
11s of life. 


the art 


ered 
WV WOrk 


fe.” He 


WVIne 


away 


vould take my li 


} 
and rooms 


Kitchens 
his pie 


Vavs painting 


SUPPOUNCGINGS, 


ar 


spirit and feeling 


udadlo pictures” he de 
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No two pre 


and ONLV Th this way could hie 


tests of his ives are alike, 


» secure their 
wonderful variety in subject and treat 
ment. 

Le to \fter a 


long day's work one may see him at even 
Under 


eems never vet tired 


ing hastening along, picture his 
arm, and a train of small models follow 
ing after,each with camp-stool, paint-box 
it matters not whether 
hot or eold, whether it 
the rhit 


lig 
He plants his camp stool in 


ups. for 


rugs, or wray 
the weather 
so that is what 


SHOW Or YPralh, 


| 


he requires, 


the street, and quickly seats himself, ar 
ranges his wraps, and is instantly at work, 
al 
some aequaintanee accosts him; then his 
Kor half 
hour, perhaps, he ean work in the fading 
light. When it he hurries 


home with his preture ; 


) 
UbLLeSsS 


looking the passers-by 


never 


is very cordial. an 


greeting 
IS quite gone 
everything else is 
left in a peasant house, which he has rent 
ed 
times works, seldom or never in his splen 
His evenings Frere spends In 


It is old and dingy. Here he some 
did studio 
drawing from the antique, as carefully as 
if his artist life had jus in. No pie 
ture Is ever sent away before he has made 
a pencil sketch of it for Madame Freére’s 


t beg 





Happy 
LUreSsa Lhe 


sinelined 


We soon d 


from the 


rn 
On tl thr 


their friends and aequaintances 


respects to the distinguished art 


Wa old 


wife, and 
On 


hem. 
eng and musie and 





HARPER'S 


in with his camp 
mol and 


EKeouen is very 


’ ] { 
Phe soe ! . Ol 


{ferent Paris, where the 


h other, and Vl 


and. bitter. 


strong 


almost every one has a reception 


’ } 
event once or twice a week I rendas 


and acqua ntaneces come i tor an hour or 
so, there Isa simple entertaimme ntof cakes 
With 


and lively chat is kept up 


wad Wihe, 


of the artists are well 


friend M 


house in 


Some 


America 


Pepmonac \ hk al 


OuL Ceasing 


known in Our old 
pretty 
rarden, through which 


His 


pictures of peasant cottage life are famil 


one pass to reach his atelier 


iar to Americans. A pleasant vein of sen 


Opes a 
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timent r 
all. M 


house 


ins through then 
Duverger s plea 


and garden 


pretthiv arranged 


terraces, its tlow 


andsome Va 


iit flower 


TO 


place 


the 


rich perfume of 


roses, OUP KINGLV Lost te 
, 
i 


through the 
to M. Davola’s fine studio 


winding 
the end of the warden 
was like a fairy scene 
moonlight fell on the w: 
and shrubbery, lighting 


with its so 


everything 
splendor, M. Duverge 
own atelier is in his house 
and is fitted up 

appliances fora genre paint 
er. His pictures are too we 
America to 
deseription here 


Aone thre 


kKnoWh In Nees 
younger 


boOrrmied 


and Vig 


OPOLS 
. : 
are generally landscape 


No vot a 


heures, CULES 
The Ole 


Ne wher is subor 


dinate to the other He has 


landscape, as Was 


Maher 


a fine studio connected wit! 
this 


Prova 
It has 


his house : and 


ereat conservatory 
Here he 


weather, and ean thus get the out-of-door 


ho 


plants, however works in cold 


effects that his subjects requir | 


lively, pleasant scene when the 


works, as he loves to do. in his garden 
There he 


always around him, his models 


sits under his big umbrella, life 


turkeys 
about 


ESE, sheep, children groupe d 


ore 


very little while his cheerful voice rings 


out, ** Voyous, voyous, restez franquille 
to the restless sitters. 

Just before leaving Eeouen IT saw on 
his easel a fine picture, nearly completed 
of a young girl standing on the shore of a 
river surrounded by she ep She is look 
ing at a boat in the distanee, and stands 


with folded hands in a charming, simple 
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ttitude Soft sunlight bathes the whole 
indscape With a tende ratmosphere T 


sheep are Grazing Or adrinking in 


erp, and are drawn and grouped 
wonderful skill for whieh tl 
elebrated 
Several Americans 
th \l ( hialiva for 
George Todd, a 
Chialiva, has one 
homes in Eeouen Entering the 
er having run®e ;% Varhinge peal 
bell, and received a vociferous creeting 
from the fierce dow, which happily ISchalh 
ed, the visitor passes on to the studio, wher 
the cenial artist aw: ! The SLUCILO 
Is verv attractive, witl large conserva 
tory attached, where the artist work In to Core 
bad we: It is filled with splendid roOlUS, COOKS eal yeryvth 
flowers in full bloom The studio proper away, and ar ll ney morn 
decorated wit ine old pestries, an Housekeeping ¢ 
brasses, and ancient carved furni- comfortably and 
‘easels stand pietures, finish- termed) mistress 
ed and unfinished, in water-color and oil would envy 


verv beautiful and Vy ried in design and { hh PLOPHLNG 


Ishi This artist, the chosen friend of many hand th 
brilliant men, is 1} Laman Of remark where a 
ble character 

The animal 

ne the 

large one ean hard 
He is fond 
ais lh Dll 
wtumn he ¢ 
vergne to make 
region, and ih 
Wilh SHOW 

At his house he has a fine colleet 
AaNlnais —Mounlarn ponies shageyv and pre 
turesque, shepherd dogs, and sheep of ey 
ery variety of breed “et little goats 
skip about, climb into the pony-carriage, 
and rest on the handsome cushions. When 
chased ignominio Isiv away, they present 
lv skip baek again with an innocent air 
as much at home as on their native rocks 

Nowhere in France has an art n wal »a cheer 
better opportunities for study th: at very little expense 
Eeouen. His mind is not diverted from Important to keep o1 ‘ves open 
work by the thousand distractions of the for « very opportunity t large ones 
gay metropolis, and yet a half-hour’s ride stock of bric-&a-br ‘Luresque 
brings all its advantages within his reach, old ** bits” e: ip im country 
and here he has some that in Paris could places. The trouble in de: ¢ with these 
be obtained only With great expendit ve peasants Is that % ( ‘ \ begin to 
of time and of money, and many that the bargain with them they faney that their 
city can not cive Though SO near the wretched old furn ‘e 1S Worth mines ol 
great metropolis, the litthe town has not gold At Mére Josephine’s the other day 


lost its simplicity Material is ready to I found an old ehair, excellent to paint 


the artist's hand. He can not step out-of- but shortin one leg. That defect is easily 





we 
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ut off to hour’ssharp bargaining brought no result 
sty iron pot, and we parted with mutual dissatisfaetio 


acquisition One half the world does not 


Ss Sixteen l thie Otlher 


Is hot 


uvery ancient lt 
ind a deep draw They live in the 
they paint Nor are they content 


her son sketching a ture, and then finishin 
sent at home, at their leisure in the studio 
oO come again evening ed from beginning to end 1hh 


IV moonlig night. and the seene repre sented. 
all extinguished iough on a bright. w Ah work 
MWiV diuinain ited Dy Lie open fic lds or Ihe yvood side, b 
as soon as we left the the dark, dirty cottag h spite of ** tine 
ve pl inged into dark interiors’ and “exqu site effects.” offer? 
crooked little alley where ich attractions It is pure love of 
» Josephine has her abode looked for- that constrains one to paint 
almosphere, the light str 


Kar in the distance 
limmerofa the dingy panes, and 1 
PS. Many a day | 


rlieam, the @ mW » COld 
eandle held out as a beaecon-light = benumbing one’s fing 
vood dame, wi is awaiting my have sat with all my warm things wr: 
With the | y turban on her about me—cloth sacque, woollen jacket 
bent figure leaning out of water-proof, 
warm hood, over that a broad - brimmed 


all I 


and her and leg: 7s; on my head a 
door, Mere Jose pliine looked uneom 
‘hn sorceress DEGCULINYe hat to shade the eves 
shivered with the eold, and should have 


an Kaster 
into her unhallowed den But 
he food SO il, and without fear been quite ben inibed had not the kine 

eer little room, smoky and hearted) peasant woman presented ime 
me and dirt She called in’ morning and evenine with a brazier o 
to whom the live coals 


GArubKe son, 
longed, and an antiquarian, It is more dithieult to obtain models no 
such contests add a zestto the that children are compelled to attend 

; : , my } : 
ve enjoved the scene SCTLOOL, Che rs Vilieh Came 1h) Pores 
The son was as anxious to about two vears % 


o buy, but the battered old) being liable 


strict, parents 


to a nne ten Tranes if oa 


immensely in the echlild over five years old is kept trom 
an artist sought to sehool in order to pose. Even M. Fréve 
iad been of carved eb- finds himself very often embarrassed, al 
ree d the dre SSI POON of though he is allowed more Grace than any 
Pompadour. he could not one else, while there is no consideration 
ie on the old pine whatever shown to the requirements ol 

vain that | offered a the minor artists. 
} 


Models are much cheaper than in Paris 


appealed to his common 
For a child one frane is paid for the day's 


and 
accept it No indeed! he was 
| ehatf, Why york \ grown person receives from 
a rickety vo to five franes for the same time 


by such 


SseeC|K to purchase \ 
nless it possessed some Many of these models atford curious 
ue hitherto UnNKNHOWH to studies of character. 

vhich in time would be Mere Cocotte has been a model here 
Mere Jos phine these forty vears or more, 


Edouard Frére when he first eame to 


and 
miuake his fortune She posed for 
eandle in hand, turning tirst to 


to the other, with a placid Eeouen, a poor young artist struggling 


withered features, supporting for his daily bread. She poses for him 
on of her precious son. Very still, and will, no doubt, to the end of her 
was, considering the valu- days. On her next birthday she will be 
eighty, and is very tough and lively for 


She 


s whieh [had purchased of her 
that morning, not to speak of the ten sous her years, as gnarly as a serub oak. 
additional generously bestowed on her has bright black eyes that flash still in 


joy or rage, a handsome nose, but most of 


bringing them to my studio, An 


for 
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her teeth are powerful 


roy ye except two 


erimders, wide apart, on either side of her 


vouno sie 


strong jaws When » Was 
certainly 


muel. admire d 


must have been a beauty. and 


Vas a coquette and ror a 


vell-timed compliment now will put her 


into a charming humor. 


} 


She is an exeellent tvpe of the true 


Krench woman, vivacious, energetic 


thrifty, and as persistent, unfaltering, 


and ready a liar as can found even 


here, Nevertheless r heart is good: 


under this rough exterior lies a soft spot. 
prompting acts of kindness for her neigh 
the 


bors and little children of the court 


Her energy and endurance are most won 
derful 
féte, funeral, or 
that 


to Sarcelles, 


sne was never 


known to mi 


] wedding IS all 
comes to her mill. She t 
Villiers-le-Bel, ( 
place within a radius of six or seven miles, 


1 


always stays to the 


ronesse, any 


Dall, and arrives at 


travels otf 


home 1 iall hours pretty 


out confessed 

somethit 

1\ found S\\ 
ind her 

ye rhaps some 

vork 

fine 


alter some ore 


patiently 
it toen 
med 


has je 


She | 


Ih hie Pr plous ¢ loth 


procession throug 
under the hot s 
tem is qui 


Mére 


One morn 
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ol! sueh a be l ib burial that da Ol 
ol her a patronesses had died, and was 
to be interrecdt in wreat state She was co 
Ing@ to the cere ol his was announced 
defiantly a> had promised to sit for 
me that Linie Hornig Then Mere Co 
eotte dis Lippe ved into the recesses of her 
inner room here her multifarious ward 


robe hangs unaer the protecting sh ide of 
an old curtain which often serves me for 
drapery After having been wone a long 
time, she finally re appeared in full eos 
tume, giving a little complacent, half-em 
barrassed laugh as she entered, smoothing 
down her black robes, and asking if she 
did not look trés bien To see her 
then, one would never imagine that un 
der this pious, decent exterior reposed so 
fiery a spirit She walked slowly down 
the stairs, her demeanor in perfect har 
mony with the sad oceasion and her good 


clothes | heard her bid the neighbors a 
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quiet cood- morning, and 
her slow footsteps re 
sounded through 
court, and died away 
the distance 

Suddenly there was 
sound of skurryving steps 
of loud, impatient ex. 
mations Meére Cocott 
had evidently forgotte 


something. Upthe. 
row stairway she rus 

in despe rate haste. “"S 
ere PAroissl Ml 7 msiie 


had left her prayver-boo 
she would be too late fo 
the funeral; her spect 
cles had disappeared 
the recesses of her poe 
et. * Saerées lunettes 
mon Dieu! mon Diew! 
Piety and decorum wer 
forgotten in dire disma 
at the prospect ol losing 
the beautiful spectacl 
At leneth praver-boo 
and lunettes were reco 
ered, and the old lad 
dashed otf at vreat speed 
the ame igh bors looking Ol 
svinpathizingly, \t 
late hour Mere Cocott 
returned, the ceremonies 
hay ne be en long but she 
was In high spirits at the 
grandeur of everything 

The churel was a 
hung in black, filled with flowers, and 
crowded to suffocation; it was fearfully 
hot, one could not breathe: and there was 
such weeping, such emotion!’ The old 
lady was well repaid for all her anxiety 
and fatigue. 

Notwithstanding her extreme age, shi 
is still the life of the little court where 
she lives. All day long she is singing, 
talking, or reading the paper aloud for 
the benefit of the others, or else she will 
tell a story in the dramatic French style, 
Which is intensely amusing, 

The other day she began a song about a 
lovely damsel who ran away witha seamp 
and came to grief. Meére Cocotte had got 
well into the ballad, and was rendering it 
in her best manner, when an umbrella 
man came into the court to dispose of his 
wares. Regardless of his feelings, she kept 
on, and every one listened to her, for the 
tale was exciting. A lively scene began 
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THE LICK OBSERVATOI 


peddle r and the old lady 


1 ’ 
umbrella, bearing a 


Ii 


xchange half a dozen dilapidated 


rella frames, with fifteen sous te 
Il profit did he win that day 


Mere 


eLSsoip Te 


ha 


very C‘ocotte woes to the 


day 
tog 
id woman 


wv herselfand another 


With 


hateau 
Who 


The 


who lives her, and 


vo out 


ent 


SSO feeble that she can not 


a vas formerly a cony school, 


the ladies in charge, of course 


Mere ; 


queruious eeull 


ind 


itholies C‘oeotte 


em 


ten vears of 
di 
p the 
plications grow 
Mr. Lieck’s esta 


ot 


\ pret 


\ KE TER 
4 1iCcil 


ne not onlv the GIscussion of 
settlement of the te aul com 


unas, but 
Ing out of the disposition of 


} ' 
te, the great Lick ObDserva 
t »] 


California now seems fairly 
With 


naturally attaches te 


tory 


LCCessS. he imterest 


road to si 


D W institution 


must be combined a curiosity to know 


he character, motives, and 


Mr. Lick’s 


ry 
rl 


something of t 
object of the founder 
life was that of a modest 


Whole 


und reti no man 


of business, as far removed from all con 


tact with the intellectual world as a mem 


ber of a civilized community well could 
be. His career, though checkered, had 


littl 
of the typical Californian. 


706. of 


ly 


t 


distinguish it 
He Was DOr 


e to special from that 


in Pennsylvania, in a German 


family. His first occupation, after crow 
ing up, Was that of a piano-maker. From 
the of 


America, 


until fiftv he 


South 


age 


manhor rd 
in 


eariy 
lived mostly SLOWLYN 


valning a competence by successful trade 
He removed to California, and became a 
resident of Francisco, shortly 
the gold discoveries of 1848. He 


sagacity to see that that city was destined 


San before 


had the 


to be the great entrepét of our Pacific 


RY OF CALIFORNIA 


smoky 
pended in then 


t 


served to make d 


through 


ces 


and st Lng 


nib 


erooked 


alone 


iso4 


VIOUS ¢ 


the 


his pre 
tion of 


vet been bulit mn 


tion in a stvle whicl 


expenditure had nothin 


The 


any 


Interior Was Dnishned 


the structure 


ania 


ery part by 


quarter ot milion Of 


have vee Expe nade qdoni 


and as MUCH more On 
CeSSOTIES 

a bUuliding 
ter than a 
that 

pia 
tended prot i 
yuilding which 


He wi 


hat there was at least one Californian who 


VO 


inst t! and 


1 Cheap 


flimsy sty then pre 


vailed in California shed to show 
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told ag 

strongly than 
i hoarder of 
the 
ton almost 


had to 


ht on ve 


‘OULU occupled my 


aban 


lad been 


presenting the 


Memo 


] 


the en 


Paine 


rial Socret vhiech sold 


tire propert 18,000 in cash. This 
is effected wit 


Mr. Liek, 


Wilh the proceedings, as he 


sale hout the knowledge of 


vho was extremely dissatistied 


. eet 
VOUTIG Willing 


n $50,000 himself for the prop 


seem that, with all his eecen 


is penuriousness of charae 


as al 


man of real pu hie 


vVhnose apparent narrowness of View 
lite Whieh he had 


led, and 
srsonal nan 
that 


integrity, 


expe rience of h 
iibited in Cali 


ne aman of sterling 


ornia at 


His fortune by hard WOPK 


ness enterprise, he 


Co ild hot tol 


pirit of men who sought to com 


vas legiti 


mand more fortheir labor than it 


mately worth. He was particularly averse 
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to paying what seemed to him ex 


prices for personal services of 


never be 


and could 
that 


made to understand 
there were 


some kinds of work wliel 


he could not ret 


In any other way. Short 
alter the complet on of lis mill he ereet 
ed the Lick House, one of the most sub 
{ 


stantial buildings whieh had then been seen 
Inthe State 


er were Wwe I] 


The peculiarities of the found 
shown in its noted dining 


room In magnitude and architectural 
effect it surpassed anything which had be 
fore been known in the West He showed 
his appreciation of what was appropriate 
in art by having its walls decorated with 
But the 
artistic qualities of the work may be judged 


from 


paintings of California scene ry 
what we have already said of his 
views of personal services. Better speci 
mens of art were the carved rose-wood 
frames of the mirrors, which were in part 
the work of Mr. Lick’s own hands. 

Up to the year 1873 Mr. Lick was known 
publicly only as a wealthy and eccentric 
Californian, the proprietor of the 


Lick 


House and of the mahogany mill, a sup 


porter of the California Academy of Sei 


} 


ences, and one of the founders of the So 


clety of California Pioneers. In that year 
he made his name widely known to the 
world by an expressed intention of giving 
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woard « 


{ 
1th The dradane 
the eccentric 


the foundation o 


the work of Wl hy should 


moved from everything 


Was concerned during his | 
ly probable that Mr. James Lic 
a laroe te leseope and certain 
nothing more 
or their 


alifornia vold - diver 


vain through the reeord of 


any traces of astronomical 


any unusual taste for that science But 


astronomy Is a screnece Which seems to 
have the strongest hold on minds whieh 


are notintimately acquaint d with its work 


The view taken by such minds is not dis ’ for his telescope 
tracted by the technical details which trou vhieh would admit n 


ble the investigator, and Its great outlines oh fthe Washinete 


are seen through an atmosphere Of sent 


{ 
I 


ly strove fon 
ment, Which softens out the algebraic for four feet or upward 
mule with which the astronomer is con \ spot 
cerned into those magnificent conce plions 
of creation which are the delight of all 
minds, trained or untrained 

[tis worthy of note that Mr. Lick’s move 


ment followed close upon the construct 


of the great Washing 


ion } interest no 
t 


ton telescope and None. of. tl 


Upon a discussion in some papers devoted 


connected 
to diffusing scientitie knowledge of the prise, and some embat 
possibility of constructing a ** million-dol 
lar telescope It is said that one o 
parties who had taken some interest in 
latter enterprise went so far as to visit 
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BSERVATORY 


financier, who of lightening the burden of a sueeessful 
Kast. He 


f | | 
IStTrOnNOMerS aS 1a OF a large surplus accumulation, Was 


catherer of California @old, anxious to get 

higher in their minds than the scientitie 
could make the tel clory they might acquire by constructing 
‘ f 


red to have tl bhistr tl lar s telescope ever made The 


) { ag assured them that it was absolutely 


MMOs’ Com 
useless to submit their proposition to the 
Although they then made 
reduction in their price il 
a reasonable limit The 
general result of the inquiry was that the 


firm who could undertake creat : Kuropean with whom it was best worth 


strument \s Mr. Mills found it LN POs While to negotiate was Mr Howard Grubb. 


the detailed information re of Dublin. The latter was favorably 
thout personal intercourse with known as co-laborer with his father in the 
mechanicians, a special agent construction of the great reflector mount 
broad to gather information on ed at Melbourne, Australia, and had made 
In Germany the most re- several objectives for the English astrono 
rm was that of Merz,in Munieh, mers, which had given great satisfaction 
neither he nor any other German He was then negotiating for the construe 
mechanician who could give satisfactory tion of the great Vienna telescope, which 
Y” tO undertake the has recently been completed and put imnto 
would have been not merely operation, and was quite ready to under 
than they had themselves un- take the Lick telescope in addition on rea 

it more than the Enelish or sonable business terms. 
vho had made far larger tele But before the telescope eould be even 
those of the Germans, had un- commenced, the glass disks from which 
Although the French had not the objective must be made had to be ob 
succeeded in completing a tele- tained. The diffieulties in the way of 
thie largest SIZE, they had been vetting the rough olass were about equal 
n that direction for a number of to those of constructing the telescope 
vears, and Paris was next visited The The largest disks of proper quality whieh 
I I chens were then at work on the had ever been successfully completed were 
ne of the great four-foot reflector those of the Washington telescope, and 
Paris Observatory, and were ready they had required more than a year in 
iccept: Mr. Lick’s commission. But the manufacture It was very doubtful 
when their written proposals were re- whether the minimum size satisfactory to 


ved it vas quite clear that the prospect Mr. Lick forty ineches—could be practi 
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A Ith 


on the transit of Mercury in Novem] 
that vear 
It will be seen t} 


1] 


iat although tl} 
()pbservatory 1s Sst nan unfit 
t is in a position to di 
fortunately, howe 


ck’s donation are su 


from inaugurat 


= 


They have a 
observatory and mount 
Until this is done the 


themselves of 


ae 


the charge 
the institution 
he Re: 
ba \ 
a 


‘alifornia, Who are to appr 


et ele oa 
Net Raper a 
= ei 


RAeneds st 


mer, and put the institution int 


tion The trustees having no aut 


appointan astronomer, the work wl 

een done there hi I ide 
completion of the building. One bad effect 
of thisis that the trusteesare unable tom 


ling ot resear | ° he ¢ stronomer who 


arrangements with 


inally must make t 
an f the appliane sf 
and depend for their improvement uy 


the current income of the establishment 


iit 


t will be seen that the prospects for co 


tributions to astronomy of an importa 


and interesting kind are good. If weecou! 

ret the frank opini on of theablest astro 

mers of to-day, it would no doubt be t] 

ft but the making of creat telescopes had 
payment had been ready been pushed beyond the requir 
especting the disposi- ments of science, and that current sol 


be obtained. work must mostly be done with smalle 
failed to eli instruments. Yet no one would object 
ie completion to the completion of a single instrument 


‘tors were at to surpass all others, provided it v 


nt. The placed in a position corresponding to its 
for superior power. This being, as is hoped 
the Lick telescope, its com 
\ welcomed every 
bservations Yet it is not to be denied that 
Professor Henry cieney of an institution like that we a 
‘conomer, of New considering is liable to be impaired by 
jective of nearly the multitude of cause ‘ew people are 
to replace by a alive either t he diffieul y or impor 
elyachange tanee of getting th voper man as as 
Draper's object- tronomer of institution. From tli 
mounting of the Portu- popular point of view, that the principal 
l t] tter sold to the business of the astronomer is to m 


Thhain 


“lin 1881, good use of his eves the difficulty cal 


lif 

Professor FE. S.. not be seen at all. The plain fact is that 

to Mount Hamilton upon him more than upon the instru 
1 to inspect ments the reputation of the observa 


ake observations must depend. 





THE FEDERAL UNION, 


three centuries still r 


er twenty Li 


r VHE creat history of Thukydid s. wl 
alt 
In Spl 


pite of Mr. Cobden) 


DOOKS of rite Wis 


among our cl 
towt 
LEAL 


dom, has often 


seemed to me ; f the most mournful 


DOOKS Lh the wo. ld 


At no other spot on 


+} » ot },° " ‘ 
tne earths ~and at 


surface 
in the career ol 


mankind, has the human 
intellect flowed with sueh luxurianee as at 


Athens during the eighty five vears which 


ntervened between the viet Ol Mara 


community of like 


which 


SO much WOrk been accomplished of 


we can say with truth it is a aria ete 
an eternal possession Lt 1s imipossi 
conceive OL a day so aistant or an 


that the 


hens shall cease to be of value, or 


lessons ta 


ire so exalted 
by At 
that the writings of her great thinkers 
shall cease to be read with fresh profit and 
delight. We understand these things far 
better to-day than did those monsters of 
‘rudition in the sixteenth century, who 
studied the classies for philological pur 
poses mainly, Indeed, the older the world 
grows, the more varied our experience of 
practical polities, the more comprehensive 
sursurvey of universal history, the strong 
er our grasp upon the comparative method 
of inquiry, the more brilliant is the light 
thrown upon that brief day of Athenian 


greatness, and the 


more wonderful and 


admirable does it all seem. To see this 
¢lorious community overthrown, shorn of 
half its virtue (to use the Homeric phrase), 
and thrust down into an inferior position 
in the world, is a mournful spectacle in 


deed. 


so impartially yet so eloquently the in 


And the book which sets before us 


numerable petty misunderstandings and 


contemptible jealousies which brought 


about this direful result is one of 


most mournful of books. 


the 


We may console ourselves, however, 
for the premature overthrow of the power 
of Athens by the reflection that that pow 
er rested upon political conditions which 
could not in any case have been perma 
The entire 
political system of ancient Greece, based 


nent, or even long-enduring. 


as it was upon the idea of the sovereign 
lide pendence of each single city, was one 
later to 
exhaust itself through chronic anarchy. 
The only remedy lay either in some kind 


which could not fail sooner or 


though 
saults of Macedoni 


home tas for the prineiple of 


repre sentation 


nh 


an inven mind; no 


Statesman ol er in Greece 


Or al Rome, seems to COlCE Line 


] . . 
idea Of a eCity sending deleg: armed 


With plenary powers to represent its inte. 
1] 4 1? 

a gveneral | Isiative assemb Ly 

Greek statesman, no doubt, 


would have seemed derogatory t 
nity of the sovereign city. 
This 


Greek statesmen, and 


. 2 . ‘ 
feeling With which the ane. 


to some extent 


. . : 
Romans also, reg irded the eity 


has 
come almost IMCOMLprelie nsibl the mod 


mind, so far removed are we from 
ul cireun ch made such 


tLahCces 


a Tecling possibile, beutonie eivilizat 


} } . 1 
maeed, has never passed through 


in Which the foremost 


position has 
held DY civie communities. Teutonie e 
the 

into that of national organiza 
any Tei 


‘ : 

lization passed direetiy trom 
. , 

of tribal 


tion, before itonie city had ae 


quired sufficient liportance to have claim 
ed autonomy Tor its lf: and the thine 
when Teutonic nationalities were forming 
the 


moreover, all cities in E 


rope 
long been accustomed to 1 cogniz 
ter outside of them, in the person of the 
the 


existed in ancient 


Roman emperor, that very tradition 


of ecivie a 1lonomy, as it 
Greece, had become extinet 
the political 
tonic and of Graeco-Roman ¢i 


This differ 
ence between basis of Te ! 


Llization Is 


one of which it would be difficult to ex 


aggerate the importance when thor 


oughly understood it goes Tlarther, pe rhaps 


than anything else toward accounting for 
the successive failures of the Greek and 
Roman political systems, and toward in 
spiring us with confidence in the future 
stability of 


the political system which has 





ae 





os 
as 


gen 
Lees 
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ou ou ) { O of thie 
l ! ct 
I e form of political as 
Yili li ) 4A « ted = that ot 
in, Or group O ul heid togeth 
( Ol ¢ l i ¢ 1 hh ali 
! ( Ivo homad oO 
e of lift endant pon 
tl ol «Af ( itu ul pu its 
( 1 Into mark O1 l 
e « i something lik t 
-day in Russia. The po 
ess of primitive society seems 
( ted lat \ L Ulie coales 
0 hia Yroup nto larger 
i lirst’ s es of compound 
l ! hic I i I c eScence oO 
( i | \ ( as KHOWT 
Ti as the hi 
( / ! Ath Ils iT Lii¢ a t ¢ bi the) 
l 1 Rom as ( ria Yet alo O 
of the Roman Croup ca led the curia 
roup ho hame, thie ceit 7 
wu Vy 1 ites the name of t feu 
Oup il l, i Mi I) eman Says, lt 
diff \ ( e that tiie v lan ¢ l 
/ aia i Outset 1 rr ay 
( ) LCULO hi wd d isa 
) ( i tion ) both 
e) 1 em ind ba 
- l l 1 ( 1 t 1)? til Orie Ss ( 
I s ha e) were Origl 
ily applied to a hundred of houses, or 
I lll OF rs V ¢ do ot 
( M.. Geifrov. in l teresting es 
t ‘ erm 1 have a similar 
‘ ) ij} Ot ti st PRIDILLVe 
! oO obscure than 
) ( l e |} ] ri, ¢ LULS¢ 
in L ¢ ( l ! eeh either Cross 
id elfaced, or at \ ite dimin ed 
1 LMportar I the more highly com 
ounaed Yroup Heh Ca hen in orde r 
ormation vext above the hundred 
1 ordel of compe itlon comes the group 
hh in iient It is the pagus, 10 
Attica p S as the deme, 11 Germany 
lat tin n Eneland, as the gau or ga, 
i aate 1 K land as the sha 
Whatever its name this group answers to 
ie tribe rewar la ettled upon a eet 
iin determinate territory Just as in the 
ier nomadic fil Line iweregatlion of 
ims makes ultimately the ibe, SO in 
e more advanced agricultural life of our 
\ in ancestors the aggregation of marks 
rv village communities makes ultimately 
he gau or shire. Properly speaking, the 


o use in England aft 


f formation Lhe d bee 


larger whole, s 
Mercia or Wesse 
however, the 


1 
s/iire Was Nn 
ad partinents of modern 
aLVision Ol og 


tive purpose bub the Kil 


ry the union of shh 
ously autonomous, 
cess of aggrecation th 
ernie 
and 


Wise men, 


Who Was 


cus 1] 
eaiiea eaiaor! 


the Kingdom 


d by its wite lage mot 





ry the h 


n frorg 


ine , 
Obl TAG 


Fran 
for ac 
1edom 
tl 


eor 


] it +} f y 
by its chier n 


nan in tine 


( 
ISLOrVié 
ten 
<ct> a ag 
« nN 
e, by 
lmiinist 
as 


i 


hat were pre 


shire or Gau Ow 


“meet 


peace, and heretoga, ** army leader,” d 
or dul in time of wat the shire, Is 
in this form, is the largest and most ¢ 
pl X politi il body we find previo 

the fe lation Of K doms and nati 





But in saving this we have already pa 


yeyonud the point at whie 


in the same general 
of political development 
tries on the one hand, a1 
Rome on the other. | 
formation of the tribe 


garded, the parallelism 


Linere DeLIUS 


at this pomt 
‘ence. In the loos 


sed society of thie 


tribe is spread over a shire, and the a 


ration Of shires makes a 


cing cities, towns, and r 
] 


+] : ] ] ] 
together bY Similar DOK 
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dreds to the general government of the 
shire were co-ordinate with the relations 
sustained to the Same vovernment by those 
thi y peopled townships and hundreds 
which upon their coalescence were | 

as cities or boroughs. Of course I am 
speaking now in a broad and general w: 
und ithout reference to such special priv 
ileves or immunities as cities and boroughs 
frequently obtained by royal ch 





nes. Such special priv 
as, for instance, the exemption of borou; 
from the ordinary sessions of the county 
court, under Henry I.*—were in their na 
bbs, Const. Hist., i., 625 
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ing, and the mbly by which public cratic Greek city like Sparta all the 1 
business is transacted is likely to remain bers of the ruling class met together : 
a primary assembly in the true sense of votedintheassembly; in ademocratic cit) 
the term. But when people are dispersed like Athens all the free citizens met and 
over a wide traci f country the primary voted ; in each case the assembly was pri 
assembDiy I bly shrinks up into an mary and not representative The only 
assembly ol 1c] persons as can best af- exec ption in all Greek antiquity IS Oli 


ford the time and trouble of attending it, which emphatically proves the rule. The 


or who have the strongest interest in go- Amphiktyonie Council, an institution of 
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bbs, Select Charters, 401 
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\ eloped into the maritime em cle city was allowed to deal separ itely 
} a) \t ns, the AXgean cities were with foreign powers. Here, as in earlier 
s rather than subject \s Greek history, the instinct of autonon 
! their local affairs they were in no was too powerful to admit of complete red 
i th na ¢ val they ha ( t tl 












‘ation. Yet the career of the Achaian 
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; enee, the federal idea appears Sparta and Athens, but presenting speeific 
more advanced st e of elabo differences of the highest importanee 
ie rat though in a part of Greece which The beginnings of Rome unfortunately 
B.A? had en held of little account in the are prehistoric. I have often thought 
hs lavs of Athens and Sparta. B that if some beneficent fairy could gra 
ae t \chaian federation, framed in’ us the power of somewhere raising thi 
ab 74 1 nd the United States of Ameri- veil of oblivion which enshrouds the « 
i 4 ea, t we some interesting points of re-  liest ages of Arvan dominion in Europe 
uy ‘ ( \ iC] I ve been elaborately ther is no place from whieh the historian 
" a ec Mr. Freeman in his Histo- should be more glad to see it lifted than 
ry iL Government About th from Rome in the centuries which saw 
sa the AXtolian League came into” the formation of the city, and which pre 
i pre i n the north. Both of these ceded the exp sion of the kines Even 
4 I instanees of true federal the legends which were uncritically ae 
, or 1 and were not mere con ct pted from the days of Livy to those of 
federatio hat is, the central govern- our grandfathers are provokingly silent 
i | directly upon all the citizens, upon the very points as to which we 
not merely upon t local govern- would fain get at least a hint. Phi 
Bi I { Each of these leagues had for much is plain, however, that in the em 
/ its « executive officer a General elect bryonic stage of the Roman common 
{ ed for vear, with powers similar to wealth some obscure processes of fusion 
1a t » of an American President. In or commingling went on. The tribal 
4 } ( { ipreme assembly was a pri- population of Rome was more heteroge 
; mnt Q nblv. at whieh everv citizen neous than that of the great cities of 
rom every city of the league had a right Greece, and its earliest municipal religion 
to » nt, to speak, and to vote: butas seems to have been an assemblage of 
Be? 1 a natural consequence these assemblies various tribal religions that had points 
Ba ia into comparatively aristocratic of contact with other tribal religions 





: bo ; In Xtolia, which was a group of throughout large portions of the Griwco 
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nion was more complete than serves,* Rome was almost the only city 






ee n Achaia, which was a group of cities. of antiquity which was not kept apart 
} ; In Achaia eases occurred in which a sin * Ta Cité Antique, 441. 
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muropean history did no eem to ot local self-government is essential to thie 

























u i 1y precedents upon which such a very idea of a federal union. Without the 
af ( of the future could logically town-meeting, or its equivalent in 
+ Between the various nations of form or other, the federal union would 
if re has certan ys existed become tpso facto converted into a c 
4 4 of political community, be tralizing imperial government. Shou 
i ie Roman Empire, manifest- anything of this sort ever happen hould 
% \] 4 | 
ey e Midd \ Ina common American towns ever come to be ruled 
ms p to the Chureh, and in modern pre feets appointed at Washineto: i 
; b common adherence to certain hould American States ever becom ( 
sof international la nore the administrative departments of | 
‘ iperfeetly defined and enforeed. oreven likethe counties of England— the 
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orma m of a European federa Lhat is permancntly applicable to a a 
| ( uid raly be looked forexceptasthe continent. If the United States wer ) 
' 7 tad ’ 
\ itv though quiet and su day a consolidated republic like rane 
3 1¥ 0 rating } tong time trom recent events in California might hay 
y AF | { { bs 1 4} : ‘ ‘ 
4 from what direction and in’ disturbed the peace of the country Bu 
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i i ib Uline tul I shall endeavor to adopts a grotesque constitution that aims 
/ IV next paper \t present we atinfringing onthe rghts of capitalists, the 
: t Lo Observe U! il t c exp riment of other States are not d rectly atfeeted. The \ 
ion ona grand seale required as may disapprove, but they have neither thi 
i 1 ) first. a st extent o OK right nor the desire to interfere. Mean 
country which could be settled by while the laws of nature quietly operate 
men « th une und speech, and to repair the blunder. Capital flows 
; j/,on the part of settlers, a rich from California, and the business of 
Ice ¢ olitical tra if such as is ate is damaged, until presently thi 
' Lb ne ages « If-covernment. ignorant demagogues lose favor, the silly 
4 The Atlantic coast of North Ameriea, constitution becomes a dead letter, and its 
"i accessible to Europe, ve remote formal rep¢ il begins to be talked of. Not 
4 1 to be freed from the politicaleom- the smallest ripple of excitement dis 
} oO he Old World rh ied the turbs the profound peace of the country at 
’ se conditions; the history of the large.  Itis in this complete independence 
; people through \ enerations that is preserved by every State in all mat 
eT ead the second It was through ters save those in which the federal prin 
og 1 self-government, as I argued in ciple itself is cones rned that we find the 
paper, that England alone surest guarantee of the permanence of th 
great nations of Europe was American political system. Obviously 
» found durable and self-supporting no race of men save the race to whi 
. [ have now to add that it was habits of self-government and the 
a hLngiand amone all the great na use of political representation had 
1 ; f Kun pK that could s« nd Porth Colo come to be as second nature could eve 
e } . RES : 


ible of dealing suecessfullvy with have succeeded in founding such a system 


i yi the difficult problem of forming such a po Yet even by men of English race, work 
litical aggregate as the United States have ing without let or hinderance from any 
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\ ( } (‘onstitut n consists in the all the States were ¢ like re resent ] ‘ ] 
\ nstitu n l th all 1e Sta WW a c presentec and 
rangements by hich sover- a central tribunal endowed with pure 
( led bet nthe States and judicial funetions of interpretation It 
) rn t | ull ce esti vas the first attempt in the } ry oF t! 
| irisdiet CLY mid orld to apply ona grand seale to thie 
tters relating to tenure relations between states thi me | 
( ! a ores tlie methods of pro du W hile 
( t lL the punish piled mn ( l d countri¢ ) 
boy a ieGtatans Hone between andthe have on - 
rR ( 1 state as rane private rfare obsolet And 
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Ny I ) ol Live read | [Twenty vears ago this une mpled 
De . forn ( titution ere state of peace Was Ss dden] ter) | 
> oe 
biti: il cla ( system of Dva tremendous war, whi ts re t 
a i 
Ned : c extending through- however, has served only to bring out wit] 
j ’ . ‘ 
} empowe to deline the fresh emphasis the pacitie implieat SO 
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i I 
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te i 
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o. ullv to t rowth of a seats in Coneress and in the ¢ net 
. *% ; ; 
as ) S if tii l wout \ ith ail 11S wccomplished nou 
Ay | - . : . 
Rat { ( ntry The United States violent constitutional chan 1 t 
= % together with.a eohereney we mavy fairly claim that the streneth of 
i n the « reney of an ordi- the pacific impheations of federa n hk 
tion or lea Yet the pri- been more strikingly demonstrated than if 
of the fede Constitution there had been no war at all (‘e) ) 
0 per i ) L¢ 1, 1n hich the world 1 er beheld such ! tacie 
| 
{ ( ret l tS ck nest b fore 
; ! 
i initac ! ineed forever its In my next and econeludine paper I 
, t ‘ il n its ne bors, shall return to this point, whil mming 
dl it rnational interests to up the argument and illustrating the part 
» central ecouneil in ich played by the English race in the nera 
e J ! | i D history of eivilization 
f 
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4 IN WATCHES OF THE NIGHT. 
B' NEAT he m ! May Beneath a night no longer Ma 
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; ( f r spr ads the \ One glimmeri ocean spreads a 
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ikeness to its ery, frequently becomes so intent upon his business of pieking the eros 
odile’s teeth that he forgets the lapse of time, and continues his operations so long 
hn this respect strikingly like our human trochilus, the dentist that the monster mn 
sheer weariness must close his mouth. This ungrateful aetion the tro« S indic- 

intly resents, and at onee, with beak and spurs, proceeds to searify the crocodile’s 
nterior, with the result of causing the tired jaws to open once more 

Modern writers who have been to Egypt confirm the substance « e ste of He 
rodotus, but are skeptical as to the native addition They atlirm deed, that he 
trochilus is the crocodile’s friend in its despite rather than th its consent. and that 
the oceasious when the bird finds itself caught bet ween ts giv protege s jaws, though 
infrequent, are final. This is very likely to be true, for the erocod s certainly rapa 
cious and blood Lihirsty to the extreme of sullen bruta 

If it be the case, it is fortunate for the trochilus t it is oifted ith unusual 
agility It belongs to the family of long-legeged birds, w ( nelud i vreat man 
species, ranging Trom the spry little snipe to the i a eronus and cranes Its 
beak is short, but its legs are long and muscular is they need be to enable it 


move with the rapidity for which it is remarkabl 


t} 


When not on duty it remains rather quiet, and seems to wait for the appearanes 


ie ungrateful object of its solicitude with creat patic 
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last moved to bask upon a sand bank, the 


trox isis full of activity. It runs busily 
hither and thither, plucking off and swal 
owlne thie eeches that always are to be 
mund adhering to the soft parts of the 
erocodile’s body 
The lazy saurian, in the mean time, like 


those happv mortals who fa | asieep under 
the barbers miihistra OS, CLOSES LIS Neanh 
little eves and forgets his cares Busy 
Sit mav be in helping itself to the tooth 
some leeches, the trochilus has set a sharp 
eye out for intruders, and above all for 
Should any such approach too near, 


vy of the uthtul guardian 


rouses t STU werer, Whieh at once glides 
Away ito the water and salety 

Whe from. this pitiful case of unre 
quited affection, it vill be necessary to 


take but a few steps into the African jun 
le oO Colne ipon an almost equally un 

mniv and savage brute cuarded With as 
much care and jealousy by an even more 
attractive b ‘d than the trochilus These 
he rhinoceros and his faithful attend 
ants tne red BY iked oOx-biters Buphaga 
erythrorhyneca more popularly known 


as rh noceros birds 
These birds, which belong to the great 


to the rhinoceros hippopot 


ALON 
unus, and ele phant notwithstand 
Ing the seemimg protec 
tion of their very thie 
skin [t is quite proba 
ble, indeed, that the seem 
Ing protection is only a 
source of greater suffer 
ing, because of the great 
er difficulty of dislodging 
the tormentor. 

To the bird, however 
these ticks are as so many 
nuggets of gold to th 
prospecting man Its beak 
is so constructed as to ren 
der the extraction of a deeply imbedded 
tick only a pleasantly difficult task. What 
an art this is that man alone can know 
who has attempted to dislodge a tick from 
his own skin, and only succeeded in leay 
ing there a safely buried and poisonou 
head. The ungainly reciprent of the bird's 
attentions is duly grateful, and neve 
even when suffering great pain from the 
probing beak, otfers any remonstramce, 
but rather shows, by the liberties it per 
mits, the Implicit contidence it reposes 1 
its attendants 

In those hot and marshy parts of the 
world al sheht wound SOOT becomes a 
serious sore, and in consequence of the 
attraction it is to flies and other unplea 
sant little creatures, would soon become 
the cause of the afflicted animal's death, 
did not the feathered guardians zealously 
watch the atfected spot, and treat it as 
skillfully and etfeetually as any physi 
cian could, In Abyssinia the natives dis 
like the bird, because they ignorantly 
faneyv that the probing of the wounds on 
their cattle prevents healing. 

It may be understood from what has 
been said that the rhinoceros-bird is no 


careless vuardian practicing benevolence 
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rendered naught by the watehf il presences vhen drinking at the fountains 
of these birds und the birds, imagining they were asleep 
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The lazy creature, entirely ¢ 


Oo VICIOUS COLLYSES, does not trout 


build a nest. but having laid her ee 
the bare ground, carries it to the 
some more thrifts bird, and afte 
nently tossing out one of the « 
ne there, de POsits her ow 

The European cuckoo, after thu 


some other bird adopt its voun 
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that its offspring might learn some 


wood habits, steals it 


from its home as soot 
aS possible after it is hatehed. and ineul 
cates, no doubt. its own « | Wavs 
Having oviveh the euckoo s ich a bad 


character, it is no more than right to turn 
it onee to one member of the family that 
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supplied with legs. ders to which it seems to belong, is 
With these it can outstrip hound or brane strange creation It has the long legs 6 
What bette port, then, for mounted the cranes, making it nearly four fe 
inters than by chasing it with fleet high, but the facial ippearance Of the 

WwW near they can come to” tures In its habits it is a true bird 

ert { prey, for, according to Levaillant, it 
never happier than whet 

prairie fire, by driving a 
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Very gratifying is the impression of the visitor 
who passes hurriedly through Pullman and observes 
only the splendid provision for the present material 
comforts of its residents. What is seen in a walk 
or drive through the streets is so pleasing to the eye 


that a woman’s first exclamation is certain to be, 
‘**Perfectly lovely!” It is indeed a sight as rare as it 
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is delightful. What might have been 
taken for a wealthy suburban town is 
given up to busy workers, who literally 
earn their bread in the sweat of their 
brow. No favorable sites are set apart 
for drones living on past accumula 
tions, and if a few short stretches are 
reserved for residences which can be 
rented only by those whose earnings 
are large, this is an exception; and 
it is not necessary to remain long in 
the place to notice that clergymen, 
officers of the company, and mechan- 
ics live in adjoining dwellings. 

One of the most striking peculiarities 
of this place is the all-pervading air of 
thrift and providence. The most pleasing 
impression of general well-being is at once 
produced, Contrary to what is seen ordi- 
narily in laborers’ quarters, not a dilap- 
idated door-step nor a broken window, 
stuffed perhaps with old clothing, is to be 
found in the city. The streets of Pull- 
man, always kept in perfect condition, are 
wide and finely macadamized, and young 
shade trees on each side now ornament 
the town, and will ina few years afford 
refreshing protection from the rays of the 
summer sun. 

Unity of design and an unexpected va- 
riety charm us as we saunter through the 
town. Lawns always of the same width 
separate the houses from the street, but 
they are so green and neatly trimmed that 
one can overlook this regularity of form. 
Although the houses are built in groups 
of two or more, and even in blocks, with 
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WORKING-MEN’S COTTAGES. 


the exception of a few large buildings of 
cheap flats, they bear no resemblance to 
barracks; and one is not likely to make the 
mistake, so frequent in New York blocks 
of ‘‘ brown-stone fronts,” of getting into 
the wrong house by mistake. Simple but 












THE 


SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


ingenious designs secure variety, of which 
the most skillful is probably the treatment 
of thesky line. Naturally, without an ap- 
pearance of effort, it assumes an immense 
diversity. French roofs, square roofs, dor- 
mer-windows, turrets, sharp points, blunt 
points, triangles, irregular quadrangles, 
are devices resorted to in the upper stories 
to avoid the appearance of unbroken uni- 
formity. A slight knowledge of mathe- 
matics shows how infinite the variety of 
possible combinations of a few elements, 
and a better appreciation of this fact than 
that exhibited by the architecture of Pull- 
man it would be difficult to find. The streets 
cross each other at right angles, yet here 
again skill has avoided the frightful mo- 
notony of New York, which must some- 
times tempt a nervous person to scream 
for relief. A public square, arcade, hotel, 
market, or some large building is often 
set across a street so ingeniously as to break 
the regular line, yet without in- 
convenience to traffic. Then at 
the termination of long streets a 
pleasing view greets and relieves 
the eye—a bit of water, a stretch 
of meadow, a clump of trees, or 
even one of the large but neat 
workshops. All this grows upon 
the visitor day by day. No other 
feature of Pullman can receive 
praise needing so little qualifiea- 
tion as its architecture. Desira- 
ble houses have been provided 
for a large laboring population 
at so small a cost that they can 
be rented at rates within their 
means and yet yield a handsome return 
on the capital invested. Rents are prob- 
ably about three-fifths what they are in 
Chicago, and, all things considered, this 
seems not to be an unfair standard of 
comparison. It is a mere matter of course 
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that there are architectural defects even 
in Pullman. The diversity is not quite 
all that could be desired. W hat may be 
called the public buildings, that is to say, 
the hotel, school-house, areade, etc., are de 
tached, but no private house stands by itself, 
though there are quite a number of detach- 
ed double houses. Spaces have, however, 
been reserved for a few detached private 
residences, which will improve the appear 
ance of the town. With the exception of 
the church and parsonage, built of green 
serpentine stone from Philadelphia, all the 
buildings are of brick. This is monoto 
nous, and rather wearying to the eye, but 
the slate roofs, and a large use of light 
stone trimmings, and stripes of black across 
the houses, help matters somewhat. The 
general character of the architecture is 
has called advanced secular 
This is skillfully varied, and in 
the hotel particularly there is a feeling of 
the Queen Anne style. But there ought to 
be some bold break in the general design. 
The newness of things, which time will 
remedy, is a little distressing, as is also the 
mechanical regularity of the town, and it 
is this, perhaps, which suggests the epithet 
‘*machine-made.” The growth of shade 
trees will break into the sameness, and the 
magnificent boulevard which divides the 
shops on the north from the residences on 
the south, stretching from east to west 
across the town, and bordered with double 
rows of elms, will, twenty years from now, 
be a vast improvement. 


what been 


Gothic. 


Great overarch- 
ing trees will hide one part of the town 
from another, and give opportunity for 
pleasant surprises in nature and art. 

The interior of the houses affords searce- 
ly less gratification than their exterior. 
Even the humblest suite of rooms in the 
flats is provided with water, gas, and 
closets, and no requisite of cleanliness is 
omitted. Most of the cottages are two 
stories in height, and contain five rooms, 
besides a cellar, closets, and pantry, as 
seen in the accompanying plan and illus- 
trations. Quite a large number of houses 


contain seven rooms, and in these larger 
dwellings there is also a bath-room. 
Outside of the home one finds other note- 
worthy provisions for the comfort, con- 
venience, and well-being of the residents 


in Pullman. There is a large Market- 
house, 100 by 110 feet in size, through 
which a wide passage extends from east to 
west. This building contains a basement 
and two stories, the first divided into six- 
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teen stalls, the second a public hall. The 
dealers in meat and vegetables are con- 
centrated in the Market-house. 
building in Pullman is the Areade, a 
structure 256 feet in length, 146 feet in 
width, and 90 feet in height. It is built 
of red pressed brick, with stone founda 
tions and light stone trimmings, and a 


glass 


The finest 


roof extends over the entire wide 
central passage. In the Arcade one finds 
offices. shops, the bank, theatre. library, 
ete. As no shops or stores are allowed in 
the town outside of the Arcade and Mar 
ket-house, all shopping in Pullman is done 
under roof—a great convenience in wet 
weather, and asaving of time andstrength. 

The theatre, situated in the Areade as 
just mentioned, seats eight hundred peo 
ple, and is elegantly and tastefully fur 
nished. The illustration on page 456 of 
the Arcade includes a view of the boxes, 
which are Moorish in design. It was in 
tended to embrace in this theatre many of 
the best features of the Madison Square 
Theatre, but the scope of the present article 
does not admit of a detailed description of 
them, exquisite and perfectly appointed as 
they are. Representations are given by 
various troupes about once in two weeks. 
There is nothing peculiar in the manage- 
ment. The company rents it to applicants, 
but attempts to exclude immoral pieces, 
and admit only such as shall atford inno 
cent amusement and instruction. The 
prices for tickets are thirty-five, fifty, and 
seventy-five cents, which have been found 
to be the most profitable in Pullman, high 
er prices keeping the people away, and low- 
er ones not attracting enough more to com 
pensate for the diminished return on each 
ticket. 

In the interior of the Arcade a balcony 
extends around the passage in front of the 
rooms and offices of the second story, which 
it thus conveniently connects. It pro 
duces a pleasing effect, and affords a fa 
vorable position from which to view the 
busy throng below. The library, which 
opens on this baleony, contains six thou 
sand volumes, the gift of Mr. Pullman, and 
numerous periodicals, among which were 
noticed several likely to be of special im 
portance to mechanics, such as the Rail- 
way Age, the Iron Age, Scientific Amer- 
ican, and Popular Science Monthly. The 
library rooms are elegantly furnished with 
Wilton carpets and plush-covered chairs, 
and the walls are beautifully painted. 
Objection has been raised to this luxuri- 
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ousness by those who think it re- 
pels the ordinary artisan, unac- 
customed in his own home to 
such extravagance; but it must 
be remembered that it is avowed- 
ly part of the design of Pullman 
to surround laborers as far as 
possible with all the privileges of 
large wealth. The annual charge 
for the use of the Public Library, 
for nothing in Pullman is free, 
is three dollars—rather high for 
workmen in these days of free li- 
braries. The management of the 
librarian is most commendable, 
and every aid is given to those 
who patronize it to render it as 
instructive and elevating as pos- 
sible. A special effort has been 
made to induce the subscribers to 
choose a superior class of litera- 
ture, but the record shows that 
seventy-five per centum of the 
books drawn are still works of 
fiction, which is about the usual 
percentage in public libraries. 

The educational facilities of 
Pullman are those generally af- 
forded in larger American vil- 
lages by the public-school system. 
The school trustees are elected by 
the citizens, and rent of the Pull- 
man Company a handsome build- 
ing, which harmonizes in archi- 
tecture and situation with the re- 
mainder of the town. 

There are no barns in the place, 
but a large building provides ac- 
commodation for livery-stables, 
and a fire department sustained 
by the Pullman Company. The 
hotel, the property of the com- 
pany, and managed by one of its 
officers, is a large structure, sur- 
rounded on three sides by beauti- 
ful public squares covered with 
flowers and shrubbery. It is 
luxuriously furnished, admirably 
kept, and contains the only bar- 
room allowed in Pullman, though 
there are thirty on the outskirts 
of the place in Kensington. How- 
ever, the temptation ‘‘to drink” 
does not constantly stare one in 
the face, and this restriction has 
not entirely failed to accomplish 
its end, the promotion of temper- 
ance. 

There is nothing so peculiar in 
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these features of Pullman as to require 
further description. It was necessary to 
make brief mention of them to help the 
reader to understand the nature and ex- 
riment called Pullman. 
The whole is the work of the Pullman 
Palace Car Company and the Pullman 
Land Association, which are both under 


tent of the ex}. 


one management, and, to a considerable 
extent, the same practically, although two 
legal Colonel 


g James 
Bowen, who appears to have been one of 


separate persons, 
the interesting characters in the early his- 


tory of Chicago, had long prophesied that 


the true site for a great city was upon 


the shores of Lake Calumet—an expanse 
of water some six feet deep, about three 
miles long, and a mile and a half wide, 
and connected with Lake Michigan by the 
Calumet River. Having found a believer 
in Mr. Pullman, he was commissioned by 
that gentleman to purchase quietly four 
thousand acres in the neighborhood, and 
the of Pullman. 
The entire town was built under the di- 
rection of a single architect, Mr. S. S. Be- 


man, an ambitious young man whose fre- 


this has become site 


quently expressed desire for an opportu- 
nity to do a ‘“‘ big thing” was here grati- 
fied. 
gle architect has ever constructed a whole 
town systematically upon scientific prin- 
ciples, and the success of the work entitles 
him to personal mention. The plans were 
drawn for a large city at the start, and 
these have been followed without break in 
the unity of design. Pullman illustrates 
and proves in many ways both the advan- 
tages of enterprises on a vast scale and 
the of unified and intelligent 
municipaladministration, All articles em- 
ployed in the construction of the town 
were purchased at the lowest figures, as 
orders were given for unusually large 
quantities, and thus the outlay was far 
less than it would have been had each 
building, or even each block, been built by 
a separate individual. It is manifest, for 
example, that a man will obtain hinges 
at the favorable rates who orders 
twenty-five thousand pairs at one time. 
An additional saving was effected by the 
establishment of the carpenter shops and 
brick-yards, which enabled the company 
to avoid the payment of profits on the 
wood-work and on the bricks. The bricks 
were manufactured of clay from the bot- 
tom of Lake Calumet, and thus the con- 
struction of the town helped to deepen its 


This is probably the first time a sin- 


benefits 


most 
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harbor and prepare it for the large ship- 
ping which is one day expected there, for 
its proprietors prophesy that vessels will 
yet sail from Pullman to London. Then, 
as there is no competition at Pullman, and 
no conflicting municipal boards, gas, wa- 
ter, and sewerage pipes were laid once for 
all, and the pavement, when completed, 
not again disturbed. The money saved 
by this wise, unified, and consequently 
harmonious action must be reckoned by 
the hundred thousand. 

There are over fifteen hundred build- 
ings at Pullman, and the entire cost of the 
town, including all the manufacturing es- 
tablishments, is estimated at eight millions 
ofdollars. The rents ofthe dwellings vary 
from $4 50 per month for the cheapest flats 
of two rooms to $100 a month for the largest 
private house in the place. The rent usu- 
ally paid varies from $14 to $25 a month, 
exclusive of the water charge, which is 
generally not far from eighty cents. A 
five-roomed cottage, such as is seen in the 
illustration, rents for $17 a month, and 
its cost is estimated at $1700, including 
a charge of $800 for the lot. But it must 
be understood that the estimated value of 
$1700 includes profits on brick and carpen- 
ter work and everything furnished by the 
company, for each industry at Pullman 
stands on its own feet, and keeps its own 
separate account. The company’s brick- 
yards charge the company a profit on the 
brick the latter buys, and the other estab- 
lishments do the same; consequently the 
estimated cost of the buildings includes 
profits which flowed after all into the 
company’s coffers. 

The Pullman companies retain every- 
thing. No private individual owns to-day 
a square rod of ground or asingle structure 
in the entire town. No organization, not 
even a church, can occupy any other than 
rented quarters. With the exception of the 
management of the public school, every 
municipal act is here the act of a private 
corporation. What this means will be 
perceived when it is remembered that it in- 
cludes such matters as the location, repairs, 
and cleaning of streets and sidewalks, the 
maintenance of the fire department, and 
the taking of the local census whenever 
desired. When the writer was in Pullman 
a census was taken. <A superior officer of 
the company said to an inferior, ‘‘ I want 
a census,” and told what kind of a census 
was desired. That was the whole matter. 
The people of the place had no more to 
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say about it than a resident of Kamtchat- 
ka. All this applies only to what is gen- 
erally known as Pullman, which is in re- 
ality no political organization, and is eall- 
ed a town or city simply in a popular sense 
for the sake of convenience. Pullman is 
only a part of the large village and town 
of Hyde Park, but the latter appears to 
have relinquished the government of this 
portion of its territory bearing the name 
of Pullman to private corporations, and 
the writer was not able to find that a sin- 
gle resident of Pullman, not an officer of 
the Pullman companies, was either in the 
board of trustees of Hyde Park or in the 
staff of officers. The town clerk and trea- 
surer are both officers of the Pullman Pal- 
ace Car Company, and the directory of 
Hyde Park reveals the fact that with one 
exception every member of the board of 
education of the Pullman school district 
is an Officer of the Palace Car Company 
or some concern which bears the name of 
Pullman. 

One of Mr. Pullman’s fundamental ideas 
is the commercial value of beauty, and 
this he has endeavored to carry out as 
faithfully in the town which bears his 
name as in the Pullman drawing-room 
and sleeping cars. He is one of the few 


men who have thought it a paying invest- 
ment to expend millions for the purpose 
of surrounding laborers with objects of 


beauty and comfort. In a hundred ways 
one sees in Pullman to-day evidences of 
its founder's sagacious foresight. One of 
the most interesting is the fact that the 
company finds it pays them in dollars and 
cents to keep the streets sprinkled with 
water and the lawns well trimmed, the 
saving in paint and kalsomine more than 
repaying the outlay. Less dust and dirt 
are carried and blown into houses, and 
the injury done to walls and wood-work 
is diminished. For the rest, the neat ex- 
terior is a constant example, which is sure 
sooner or later to exert its proper effect on 
housewives, stimulating them to exertion 
in behalf of cleanliness and order. 

It should be constantly borne in mind 
that all investments and outlays in Pull- 
man are intended to yield financial re- 
turns satisfactory from a purely business 
point of view. The minimum return ex- 
pected is six per centum on expenditure, 
and the town appears to have yielded a 
far higher percentage on cost up to the 
present time. Much of the land was 
bought at less than $200 per acre, and it is 
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likely that the average price paid did not 
exceed that. A large part of this now 
yields rent on a valuation of $5000 per 
acre, and certain sections in the heart of 
Pullman are to-day more valuable, and 
will continue to increase in value in the 
future, if the town grows as is expected. 
The extreme reiuctance of the officers of 
the company to make precise statements 
of any kind renders it impossible to ob- 
tain the accurate information desired. 
Yet there seems to be no reason to doubt 
the emphatic assertion that the whole es- 
tablishment pays handsomely. A large 
part of Pullman belongs to the Palace Car 
Company, which claims to have paid nine 
and one-half per centum on its entire 
stock for the last three years, and to have 
averaged about ten per centum since its or- 
ganization in i867. As far as the Land 
Association is concerned, it is suflicient to 
know that all its houses are rented at a 
high valuation, and the land put in at 
twenty-five times its cost. 

It pays also in another way. The whole- 
some, cheerful surroundings enable the 
men to work more constantly and more 
efficiently... The healthy condition of the 
residents is a matter of general comment. 
The number of deaths has been about seven 
in a thousand per annum, whereas it has 
been about fifteen in a thousand in the 
rest of Hyde Park. 

It is maintained that Pullman is truly a 
philanthropic undertaking, although it is 
intended that it should be a profitable in- 
vestment, and this is the argument used: 
If it can be shown that it does pay to pro- 
vide beautiful homes for laborers, accom- 
panied with all the conditions requisite 
for wholesome living both for the body 
and the mind, the example set by Mr. 
Pullman will find wide imitation. If 
what is done for the residents of the town 
were simply a generous gift, another 
might argue, ‘If Mr. Pullman chooses 
to spend his money this way, very well! 
I have no objection, but I prefer to keep 
a stable of blooded horses. Each one ac- 
cording to his taste!’ We may feel in- 
clined to shrug our shoulders at the phi- 
lanthropy which demands a good round 
sum for everything it offers, but certainly 
it is a great thing to have demonstrated 
the commercial value of beauty in a city 
of laborers. 

The wages paid at Pullman are equal 
to those paid for similar services else- 
where in the vicinity. In a visit of ten 
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days at Pullman no complaint was heard 
on this score which appeared to be well 
founded, Unskilled and they 
are perhaps one-fourth of the population 

receive only $1 30 a day; but there are 
other corporations about Chicago which 
pay no more, and Pullman claims to pay 
only ordinary wages. Many of the me- 


chanies earn $2 50 or $2 75 a day, some 


laborers 


$3 and $4, and occasionally even more. 
Those who receive but $1 30 have a hard 
struggle to live, after the rent and water 
tax are paid. On this point there is una 
nimity of sentiment, and Pullman does 
comparatively little for them, and the so- 
cial problem in their case remains un- 
solved. They are crowded together in 
the cheap flats, which are put as much 


out of si 


i 
ight as possible, and present a 


rather dreary appearance, although vast- 
ly better than the poorer class of New 
York tenements. 

The great majority at Pullman are skill- 
ed artisans, and nearly all with whom the 
writer conversed expressed themselves as 
fairly well satisfied with their earnings, 
and many of them took pains to point 
out the advantages of the steady employ- 
ment and prompt pay they always found 
there. The authorities even go out of 
their way to ‘‘make work” for one who 
has proved himself efficient and faithful. 

There are many other pleasant and in- 
teresting features of Pullman, to which it 
is possible only to allude here. One is 
the perfect system of sewerage, similar to 
that which has been found so successful 
in Berlin,Germany. The sewerage is all 
collected in a great tank under the ‘‘ wa- 
ter tower,” and then pumped on to a large 
garden farm of one hundred and seventy 
acres, called the ‘* Pullman Farm.” This 
is already profitable, and it is hoped that 
in time it will pay interest on the cost of 
the entire sewerage system of the town, 
which was $300,000. It is worthy the 
careful study of municipal authorities. 

There are a thousand and one little 
ways in which the residents of Pullman 
are benefited, and in many cases without 
cost to the company. Considerable care 
is taken to find suitable employment for 
those who in any way become incapaci- 
tated for their ordinary work. A watch- 
man with a missing arm was seen, and a 
position as janitor was found for a man 
who had become partially paralyzed. 
These are but examples. Men tempora- 
rily injured receive full pay, save in cases 
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of gross carelessness, when one dollar a 
day is allowed. Employés are paid with 
checks on the ‘‘ Pullman Loan and Say- 
ings Bank,” to accustom them to its use 
and encourage them to make deposits. 
Encouraging words from superiors are 
helpful. One warm-hearted official, to 
whom the welfare of the laboring classes 
appears to be a matter of momentous con- 
cern, wrote a note of thanks to the oeeu- 
pant of a cottage which was particularly 
well kept and ornamented with growing 
flowers. In another case he was so well 
pleased with the appearance of a cottage 
that he ordered a couple of plants in pots 
sent from the greenery to the lady of the 
house, with his compliments. The effect 
of systematic persistence in little acts of 
kind thoughtfulness like these is seen in 
the diffusion of a spirit of mutual help- 
fulness, and in frequent attempts to give 
practical, even if imperfect, expression to 
the truth of the brotherhood of man. 
Several ladies were especially prominent 
in this way, and among them may be 
inentioned the librarian. When the hum- 
bler young women see her home, which 
was designed for an ordinary mechanic, 
they often ask: ‘‘Can this be the same 
kind of a house we live in? Oh! how 
did you make all these pretty things? 
Please tell us.” And a ready response is 
always given to their appeals. At a 
charming picnic, where a large number 
of residents were met, the writer had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of a 
great-hearted motherly German lady, the 
wife of a manager of the shops, whose 
life is spent in good works among the 
employés. The strangers are visited and 
brought into congenial social circles, and 
the poor and sick relieved in their dis- 
tress, by this noble Christian woman. 
An interesting and successful experiment 
was tried in connection with wall-paper. 
Great quantities were bought at whole- 
sale, and a man sent to the poorer houses 
with a number of varieties, from which 
the tenant was requested to select one, 
the company offering the paper at the 
very low figures at which they purchased 
it, and agreeing to hang it without charge. 
The architect assured the writer that this 
was doubtless the first time many women 
had been called upon to exercise taste and 
consider the beautiful in color in any mat- 
ter pertaining to their dwellings. Great 
interest was aroused in the selection of 
wall-paper, and friends and neighbors 
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were called in to aid in the discussion of 
colors and in the final choice. The small 
charge made was only beneficial, as it led 
the people to value what they had ac- 
quired. 

These are the devices which, together 
with the constant example set by the com- 
pany, have awakened a very general desire 
in the residents to adorn and beautify their 
dwellings. Everywhere, even in a flat of 
two rooms in the third story, one sees 
prints and engravings on the walls, 
Christmas and other cards, with cheap 
bric-a-brae on brackets in the corner, or 
on some inexpensive ornamental table, 
and growing plants in the windows. It 
is comparatively a small matter that a 
highly developed estheticism could not 
approve of much that is seen, for it is only 
the beginning of an education of the high- 
er faculties, and better things will be seen 
in the children. 

In the way of material comforts and 
beautiful surroundings, Pullman proba- 
bly offers to the majority of its residents 
quite as much as they are in a position 
to enjoy, and in many cases even more. 
There are those who do not feel it a hard- 
ship to live in a dark alley of a great city, 
and there are men and women at Pull- 
man incapable of appreciating its advan- 
tages. But they are learning to do it, and 
many who go away dissatisfied return, be- 
cause they can not find elsewhere that to 
which they have become accustomed there. 
The pure air and perfect sanitary condi- 
tion of the houses and of the entire city 
are more and more valued, especially by 
mothers, one of whom exclaimed to the 
writer, in speaking of Chicago: ‘‘I just 
hate the ugly old city.” Pullman had 
taught her better things than she former- 
ly knew, and thus it is becoming a great 
school, elevating laborers toa higher plane 
of wholesome living. The Commissioner 
of Health of Chicago, who holds that 
‘healthy houses whose incumbency does 
not hint at the acceptance of charity are 
the best, in fact the only, means of teach- 
ing sanitation to the working classes,” 
calls the emigrants from Pullman “ sani- 
tary missionaries.” 

3ut admirable as are the peculiarities 
of Pullman which have been described, 
certain unpleasant features of social life 
in that place are soon noticed by the care- 
ful observer, which moderate the enthusi- 
asm one is at first inclined to feel upon 
an inspection of the external, plainly vis- 
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ible facts, and the picture must be com- 
pleted before judgment can be pronounced 
upon it. 

One just cause of complaint is what in 
government affairs would be called a bad 
civil service, that is, a bad administration 
in respect to the employment, retention, 
and promotion of employés. Change is 
constant in men and officers, and each 
new superior appears to have his own 
friends, whom he appoints to desirable 
positions. Favoritism and nepotism, out 
of place as they are in an ideal society, 
are oft-repeated and apparently well-sub- 
stantiated charges. 

The resulting evil is very naturally dis- 
satisfaction, a painful prevalence of petty 
jealousies, a discouragement of superior 
excellence, frequent change in the resi- 
dents, and an all-pervading feeling of in- 
security. Nobody regards Pullman as a 
real home, and, in facet, it can scarcely be 
said that there are more than temporary 
residents at Pullman. One woman told 
the writer she had been in Pullman two 
years, and that there were only three fam- 
ilies among her acquaintances who were 
there when she came. Her reply to the 
question, ‘‘ Itis like living in a great hotel, 


is it not 2?” was, ‘*‘ We call it camping out.” 
The nature of the leases aggravates this 


evil. As already stated, all the property 
in Pullman is owned by the Pullman as- 
sociations, and every tenant holds his 
house ona lease which may be terminated 
on ten days’ notice. A lease which lies 
on the table before the writer reads: 
‘“*Rrom —— to , unless sooner can- 
celled in accordance with the conditions 
of the lease.” It is not necessary that 
any reason be assigned for the notice; 
‘‘and it is expressly agreed that the fact 
that rent may have been paid at any time 
in advance shall not be a waiver of the 
right to put an end to the term and tenancy 
under this lease by such notice.” Fur- 
thermore, three-fourths of the laborers in 
Pullman are employed by the Palace Car 
Company, and many of those who do not 
work for it are employed in establishments 
in which the company as such or a prom- 
inent member of it is interested. The 
power of Bismarck in Germany is utter- 
ly insignificant when compared with the 
power of the ruling authority of the Pull- 
man Palace Car Company in Pullman. 
Whether the power be exercised rightful- 
ly or wrongfully, it is there all the same, 
and every man, woman, and child in the 
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town is completely at its mercy, and it can 
be avoided only by emigration. It is im- 
possible within the realm of Pullman to 
escape from the overshadowing influence 
of the company, and every resident feels 
this, and ‘*monopoly” is a word which 
constantly falls on the ear of the visitor. 
Large as the place is, it supports no news- 
paper, through which complaints might 
find utterance, and one whose official po- 
sition in the town qualified him to speak 
with knowledge declared positively that 
no publication would be allowed which 
was not under the direct influence of the 
Pullman Company. <A Baptist clergy- 
man, who had built up quite a congrega- 
tion, once ventured to espouse the cause 
of a poor family ejected from their house, 
and gave rather public expression to his 
feelings. Shortly after his support began 
to fall away, one member after another 
leaving, and it has since never been pos- 
sible to sustain a Baptist organization in 
Pullman. It is indeed a sad spectacle. 
Here is a population of eight thousand 
souls where not one single resident dare 
speak out openly his opinion about the 
town in which he lives. One feels that 
one is mingling with a dependent, servile 
people. There is an abundance of griey- 
ances, but if there lives in Pullman one 
man who would give expression to them 
in print over his own name, diligent in- 
quiry continued for ten days was not suf- 
ficient to find him. 

One gentleman, whose position. ought 
to have exempted him from it, was ‘‘ warn- 
ed” in coming to Pullman to be careful in 
what he said openly about the town. It 
required recourse to some ingenuity to as- 
certain the real opinion of the people about 
their own city. While the writer does not 
feel at liberty to narrate his own experi- 
ence, it can do no harm to mention a 
strange coincidence. While in the city 
the buttons on his wife’s boots kept tear- 
ing off in the most remarkable manner, 
and it was necessary to try different shoe- 
makers, and no one could avoid free dis- 
cussion with a man who came on so harm- 
less an errand as to have the buttons sew- 
ed on his wife's boots. This was only one 
of the devices employed. The men believe 
they are watched by the ‘‘ company’s spot- 
ter,” and to let one of them know that in- 
formation was desired about Pullman for 
publication was to close his lips to the 
honest expression of opinion. The wo- 
men were inclined to be more outspoken. 


An evil worthy of attention is the neg- 
lect of religion. There are searcely ac 
commodations for one-eighth of the popu- 
lation in the halls where religious exer 
cises are conducted on Sunday. There is 
but one church building in Pullman, and 
that, the property of the company, is unoe 
cupied because no denomination can pay 
the rent. The Presbyterians offered $2000 
a year for it, and this was refused. The 
company, owning all the property of the 
place, does nothing for the support of re 
ligion. The Presbyterians receive $700 a 
year from the Presbyterian Board, and pay 
$600 of it over to the company for rent 
The Methodists and Episcopalians also sup- 
port small organizations with difficulty 
The men say: ‘‘ The company care nothing 
for our souls. They only want to get as 
much work as possible out of our bodies ;” 
and forthwith they begin to neglect the 
provision others have made for their spir 
itual welfare. This may be illogical con 
duct, but it is human nature. 

The town-meeting of New England has 
ever been regarded by writers of the high 
est authority on American government as 
one of the bulwarks of our liberties. The 
free discussion of local affairs, and the full 
responsibility for what isdoneand notdone, 
have ever been held to be an education of 
the mind, a means to develop the qualities 
most useful in a citizen of a republic and 
a training for larger public duties. People 
of other countries are striving after a nearer 
approach to this in an improved local self- 
government, and the renowned German 
publicist Gneist is perhaps chiefly esteemed 
for what he has done to promote the move- 
ment in Germany. Yet in Pullman all 
this disappears. The citizen is surrounded 
by constant restraint and restriction, and 
everything is done for him, nothing by 
him. 

The desire of the American to acquire 
a home is justly considered most com- 
mendable and hopeful. It promotes thrift 
and economy, and the habits acquired in 
the effort to pay for it are often the foun; 
dation of a future prosperous career. It 
is a beginning in the right direction. 
Again, a large number of house owners 
is a safeguard against violent movements 
of social discontent. Heretofore laborer: 
at Pullman have not been allowed to ac- 
quire any real property in the place. 
There is a repression here as elsewhere of 
any marked individuality. Everything 
tends to stamp upon residents, as upon the 
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town, the character expressed in ‘‘machine- 
made.” Not only are strikes regarded as 
the chief of social sins, a view too widely 
disseminated by works like Charles Reade’s 
Put Yourself in His Place, but individu- 
al initiative, even in affairs which concern 
the residents alone, isrepressed. Once sey- 
eral of the men wanted to form a kind of 
mutual insurance association to insure 
themselves against loss of time in case of 
accident, but it was frowned down by the 
authorities, and nothing further has been 
heard of the matter. A lady attempted 
to found a permanent charitable organiza- 
tion to look after the poor and needy, but 
this likewise was discouraged, because it 
was feared that the impression might get 
abroad that there was pauperism in Pull- 
man. 

In looking over all the facts of the case 
the conclusion is unavoidable that the idea 
of Pullman is un-American. It is a near- 
er approach than anything the writer has 
seen to what appears to be the ideal of the 
great German Chancellor. It is not the 
American ideal. It is benevolent, well- 
wishing feudalism, which desires the hap- 
piness of the people, but in such way as 
shall please the authorities. One can not 
avoid thinking of the late Czar of Russia, 
Alexander II., to whom the welfare of his 
subjects was truly a matter of concern. 
He wanted them to be happy, but desired 
their happiness to proceed from him, in 
whom everything should centre. Serfs 
were freed, the knout abolished, and no 
insuperable objection raised to reforms, 
until his people showed a decided deter- 
mination to take matters in their own 
hands, to govern themselves, and to seek 
their own happiness in their own way. 
Then he stopped the work of reform, and 
considered himself deeply aggrieved. The 
loss of authority and distrust of the people 
is the fatal weakness of many systems of 
reform and well-intentioned projects of 
benevolence. 

Pullman ought to be appreciated, and 
high honor is due Mr. George M. Pullman. 
He has at least attempted to do something 
lasting and far-reaching, and the benefits 
he has actually conferred upon a laboring 
population of eight thousand souls testify 
that his heart must be warm toward his 
poorer brother. Mr. Pullman has partial- 
ly solved one of the great problems of the 
immediate present, which is a diffusion of 
the benefits of concentrated wealth among 
wealth-creators. 
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Pullman is still in its infaney, and great 
things are promised in the future. On an 
adjoining tract lots are now offered for 
sale, and workmen will be aided in the 
purchase of these, and encouraged to build 
houses thereon. Other manufacturing es- 
tablishments are expected soon, and a 
more extended and diversified industry 
will render the laborers less dependent. 
Mr. Pullman has also at heart numerous 
plans, the purpose of which is to give em- 
ployment to women and young people. 
It is further proposed to establish a man- 
ual training school, and the inevitable 
Western university is talked about. It is 
to be hoped that what has been begun at 
Pullman will be continued in a larger 
spirit, and that a grander structure will 
arise on foundations already laid. It is 
especially to be desired that means should 
be discovered to awaken in the residents 
an interest and a pride in Pullman. It is 
now thought a praiseworthy thing ‘to 
beat the company,” which phrase in itself 
points to something radically wrong. It 
is quite practicable to develop a democracy, 
or at least what might be called a consti- 
tutional monarchy, out of the despotism of 
Pullman. It is not more than has been 
done elsewhere, as, for example, by M. 
Godin, at Guise, France, where the affairs 
of the ‘‘Social Palace” are managed by 
committees of laborers elected by labor- 
ers. Some co-operative features might be 
added, which would be a move in the right 
direction, and every great philanthropic 
enterprise ought as soon as possible to be 
placed on such a footing as not to be de- 
pendent upon the life of any one indi- 
vidual. Not a few have ventured to ex- 
press the hope that Pullman might be 
widely imitated, and thus inaugurate a 
new era in the history of labor. But if 
this signifies approval of a scheme which 
would immesh our laborers in a net-work 
of communities owned and managed by 
industrial superiors, then let every patri- 
otic American cry, God forbid! What 
would this mean? The establishment of 
the most absolute power of capital, and 
the repression of all freedom. It matters 
not that they are well-meaning capitalists; 
all capitalists are not devoted heart and 
soul to the intérests of their employés, and 
the history of the world has long ago 
demonstrated that-no class of men are fit 
to be intrusted with unlimited power. In 
the hour of temptation and pressure it is 
abused, and the real nature of the abuse 
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may for a time be concealed even from 
him guilty of it; but it degrades the de- 
pendent, corrupts the morals of the supe- 
rior, and finally that is done unblushingly 
in the light which was once scarcely al- 
lowed in a dark corner. This is the his- 
tory of a large share of the degeneracy of 
manners and morals in public and private 
life. 

No; the body is more than raiment, 
and the soul more than the body. If 
free American institutions are to be pre- 
served, we want no race of men reared as 
underlings and with the spirit of menials. 
John Stuart Mill and others have regard- 
ed the relation of master and servant, 
employer and employed, as unworthy of 
the highest attainable average type of 
manhood and womanhood, and have pro- 
phesied the abolition of such relationship, 
and the establishment of some kind or 
another of co-operation, where men will 
work for and with one another. Perhaps 
that may seem Utopian, but it is possible 
to strive for it as an ideal,and it is the 
goal toward which the wisest philanthro- 
pists are pushing. Shall we turn about 
and forge new bonds of dependence? Is 
not a tendency to do this observable as 
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one of the signs of thetime? Are we not 
frequently trying to offer the gilded cage 
as a substitute for personal liberty ?; When 
John Most, in an address to the laborers of 
Baltimore, sneered at this much-vaunted 
American liberty, and asked, ‘‘Of what 
value is it? Has any one ever been able 
to clothe himself with it, to house himself 
in it, or to satisfy with it the cravings of 
his stomach ?” did he not give a gross 
expression to a kind of materialism which 
is becoming too common? It is idle to 
deny the spread of luxury, and numer- 
ous defalcations and embezzlements bear 
witness to wide-extended extravagance, 
an overvaluation of material comforts, and 
an undervaluation of the higher ethical 
goods. So when we see such splendid 
provision for the body as at Pullman, we 
clap our hands and stop not to ask how 
all this is to effect the formation of char- 
acter. And the impassioned pleas for lib- 
erty which moved Americans mightily one 
hundred years ago fall to-day on the ear 
as something strange and ridiculous. Such 
thing are straws floating on the stream of 
social life. Have we reason to be pleased 
with the direction in which the current is 
setting ? 
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CHAPTER II. 

HE Doctor admitted that Garda could 

converse in Spanish. He suggested 
that they should walk on and join her. 
Joining her, of course, meant joining De 
Torrez. The Cuban proved to be a dark- 
skinned youth, with dull black eyes, a thin 
face, and black hair, closely cut, that stood 
up in straight short thickness all over his 
head, defying a parting. He was tall, 
gaunt, with a great want of breadth in the 
long expanse of his person; he was delib- 
erate in his motions, ungainly. Yet he 
could not have been described as insig- 
nificant exactly, because of a certain deep 
reticent consciousness of his own impor- 
tance, which was visible in every one of 
his slow, stiff movements, in every glance 
of his dull, reserved eyes. He bowed pro- 
foundly when introduced to the North- 
erner; but said nothing. He did not 
speak after the others came up. When 
Garda addressed him, he contented him- 
séW with another bow. 


They all walked on together, and after 
some minutes the little ridge, winding 
with its sentinel bayonets across old fields, 
brought them to the main avenue of the 
place. This old road, broad as it was, was 
completely overarched by the great live- 
oaks which bordered it on each side. 
Their boughs rose high in the air, met, 
interlaced, and passed on, each stretching 
completely over the centre of the road- 
way, and curving downward on the oppo- 
site side; looking east and looking west 
was like looking through a Gothic aisle, 
vaulted in gray-green. The little party 
entered this avenue. Garda, after a few 
moments, again separated herself from 
Winthrop and Dr. Kirby, and walked on 
in advance with De Torrez. The Doctor 
looked after them, discomfited. 

‘* We should have spoken Spanish,” said 
Winthrop, smiling. 

‘*Tdo not know a word of the language, ” 
declared the Doctor, with something of the 
frankness of fatigue in his voice. 

For the Doctor was not in the habit of 










































walking, and he did not like to walk; the 
plump convexes of his comfortable person 
formed, indeed, rather too heavy a weight 
for his small feet in their shining little 
boots. But he was far too devoted a fam- 
ily friend to be turned back from obvious 
duty by the mere trifle of physical fatigue; 
he therefore waved his hand toward the 
live oaks, and (keeping, however, one eye 
well upon Garda and her companion in 
front) resumed with grace his descriptive 
discourse. ‘*These majestic old trees, Mr. 
Winthrop, were set out to adorn the main 
avenue of the place, leading from the river 
landing up to the mansion-house. You 
will find a few of these old avenues in this 
neighborhood ; but far finer ones—the 
finest in the world—at the old places on 
the Ashley and Cooper rivers, near the 
city of Charleston.” 

‘* But there are no trees near the house,” 
said Winthrop; ‘‘I noticed that particu- 
larly.” 

‘“‘The road goes to the door, the trees 
stop at the edge of the open space; that 
space was left, as you have probably di- 
vined, as a protection against surprises by 
Indians.” 

The younger man laughed. ‘‘I confess 
I was thinking more of the traditional 
Spanish jealousy than of the Indians. 
You are right, of course; I must not al- 
low my¥ fancies, which are, after all, rath- 
er operatic in their origin, to lead me 
astray down here.” 

‘*You will find, I think, very little that 
is operatic amongst us,” said Kirby, a 
trace of sombreness making itself felt for 
the first time through the courteous opti- 
mism of his tone. Truly there had been 
little that was operatic in their life at the 
South for some time. 

‘‘T don't know,” said Winthrop. ‘Isn't 
that rather an operatic personage who has 
just stopped Miss Thorne? The Tenor 
himself, I should say.” 

The spectacles were safely in their case, 
and back in the Doctor’s pocket. But he 
now made haste to take them out a second 
time ; he knew of no Tenors in Gracias. 
When he had adjusted them, ‘‘ Oh, it’s 
only Manuel Ruiz,” he said, with both re- 
lief and vexation in his tone. He was 
relieved that it was only Manuel, but 
vexed that he should have been led, even 
for a moment, to suppose that it might be 
some one else, some one who was objec- 
tionable (as though objectionable persons 
could penetrate into their society!); and 
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he asked himself inwardly what the deuce 
this Northerner meant by calling their ar- 
rangement of their lands ‘‘ operatic,” and 
their young gentlemen ‘‘ Tenors.” ‘*‘ Man- 
uel Ruiz is the son of an old friend of 
ours; their place is on Patricio, opposite,” 
he said, frigidly. ‘*‘ The Ruiz family were 
almost as well known here in the old 
Spanish days as the Dueros.” 

He had no time for more, for, as Garda 
had stopped, they now came up with the 
little party in front. 

Manuel Ruiz was older than De Torrez. 
Manuel was twenty-one. He was a tall, 
slender, graceful youth, with a mobile 
face, eloquent dark eyes, and a manner 
adorned with much gesture and anima- 
tion. He undoubtedly cherished an ex- 
cellent opinion of Manuel Ruiz. But 
undoubtedly also there was good ground 
for that opinion, Manuel Ruiz being a 
very handsome young man. That Win- 
throp should have called him operatic 
was perhaps inevitable. He wore a short, 
round, black cloak, an end of which was 
tossed over one shoulder after the ap- 
proved manner of the operatic young gen- 
tleman when about to begin, under the 
baleony of his lady-love, a charming ser- 
enade; on his head was a picturesque som- 
brero, and he carried, or rather flourished, 
a slender cane, which might well have 
been a rapier. These properties, together 
with his meridional eyes, his gestures, and 
the slight tendency to attitude visible in 
his graceful movements, made him much 
like the ideal young Tenor of the Italian 
stage, as he comes down to the foot-lights 
to sing in deepest confidence, to the sym- 
pathetic audience, of his loves and his 
woes, 

That the ideal young Tenor has often 
encountered wide-spreading admiration, 
no one would venture to deny. Still, 
there have been, now and then, those 
among his audiences who have not alto- 
gether shared this feeling. They have 
generally been men. Not infrequently 
they have been men of a somewhat light- 
er complexion, with visual orbs paler, per- 
haps, and not so expressive, a grace in 
attitude less evident. Evert Winthrop 
cared nothing for Tenors, real or imitative. 
But he was a man made with more pre- 
tensions to strength than to sinuousness; 
he had no gestures; his complexion, where 
not bronzed by exposure, was fair; his 
eyes were light. They were gray eyes, 
with, for the most part, a quiet, calm &Xx- 
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pression. But they easily became keen. 
They could, upon occasion, become stern. 
He opposed a short, thick brown beard to 
Manuel's pointed mustache, and _ thick 
straight hair, closely cut, of the true 
American brown, to the little luxuriant 
rings, blue-black in color, short also, but 
curling in spite of shortness, which the 
breeze stirred slightly on the head of the 
handsome young Floridian as he stood, 
sombrero in hand, beside Garda Thorne. 

Manuel was not another De Torrez; he 
was an American, and spoke English per- 
fectly. Upon this oceasion, after his in- 
troduction, he offered to the Northerner 
with courtesy several well-turned sen- 
tences as the beginning of an acquaint- 
ance, and then they all walked on togeth- 
er up the old road. 

‘*T believe we have now finished our 
little tour, Miss Garda, have we not ?” said 
the Doctor, in a cheerful voice. Though 
very tired, he was walking onward with 
his usual trim step, his toes well turned 
out, his shoulders thrown back, his head 
erect, but having no perception of the 
fact (plump men never have) that, as seen 
from behind, his round person appeared 
to be projected forward into space as he 
walked, with something of an overweight 
in front, and his little legs and feet to 
have been set on rather too far back to 
balance this weight properly, so that there 
seemed to be always some danger of an 
overthrow. 

‘*Oh no,” answered Garda; ‘‘ I have 
promised to take Mr. Winthrop over the 
entire place, and we have still the orange 
walk, the rose garden, the edge of the 
swamp, the wild cattle, and the crane.” 

**T doubt whether Mr. Wintup will find 
much to amuse him in the wild cattle,” 
remarked Manuel, laughing. 

It was certainly a slight offense: Manuel 
had never been North,and did not know the 
name. In addition, owing to the mixture 
of races, much liberty of pronunciation 
was allowed in Gracias, Manuel himself 
seldom hearing his own name in proper 
form, the Spanish names of Florida, like 
the Huguenot names of South Carolina, 
having undergone more than one meta- 
morphosis on New World shores. Win- 
throp walked on without replying. He 
seemed not to have heard the remark. 

‘*You do want to see the wild cattle, 
don’t you, Mr. Winthrop?” said Garda. 
‘*They’re beautiful—in glimpses.” 

‘* Tf—ah—somebody should ride one of 


them, in glimpses, it might be entertain- 
ing,” answered Winthrop. ‘ Perhaps one 
of these young gentlemen would favor 
us ?” 

Garda’s laugh pealed forth; Manuel 
looked angry; De Torrez watched the 
scene, but prudently gave no smile to 
what he did not understand. Even the 
Doctor joined in Garda’s laugh. 

‘* What in the world are you thinking 
of 2?” he said to Winthrop. ‘‘ Bull-fight- 
ing? Jam afraid we shall not be able to 
gratify you in that way just now.” 

At this moment, round a bend in the 
road, appeared the small figure of Mrs. 
Thorne. She was advancing toward 
them, accompanied by a gentleman in 
clerical attire. 

‘* Here is mamma, with Mr. Moore,” said 
Garda. She left the others, and went 
across to Winthrop. ‘‘ The whole four,” 
she murmured, softly; ‘‘ my four persons 
about here.” 

‘*SoL supposed,” Winthrop answered, in 
the same tone. 

The two parties now met, and it was 
decided that the wild cattle and the swamp 
should be postponed for the present, and 
that they would all go together to the 
rose garden, where, at this hour, Carlos 
Mateo was generally to be found disport- 
ing himself. Garda explained that he 
was disporting himself with the roses; he 
was very fond of roses. He was often 
observed gazing with fixed interest at un- 
closing buds. When they were fully 
opened, he ate them. This, however, was 
not gluttony, but appreciation. It was 
his only way of showing his admiration, 
and a very expressive one, Garda thought. 

‘*Remarkably,” observed the Doctor. 
‘** Captain Cook was of the same opinion.” 

The live-oak avenue brought them to 
the open space which surrounded the 
house; crossing this space, they took : 
path that came up to its border from the 
opposite direction. This second avenue 
was a green arched walk, with a roof of 
leaves that seemed, as one looked down it, 
sure to touch the head. They never did 
touch it, however; it was an illusion pro- 
duced by the stretching vista of the long, 
narrow aisle. The same illusion made 
the opposite entrance at the far end—a 
half-circle of yellow light shining in from 
outside—seem so low and near the ground 
that one would inevitably be forced to 
creep through it on one’s hands and knees 
when one had reached it; there would be 
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no other way. This, again, was an illu- 
sion; the aisle was eight feet in height 
throughout its length. This long arbor 
had been formed by bitter-sweet orange- 
trees, whose clean, slender little trunks 
stood close together in an even row on 
each side. Not a ray of the sunshine 
without could penetrate their thick foli- 
age. But the clear light color of the 
shining leaves themselves, with the sun- 
shine touching them everywhere outside, 
made a cheerful radiance within, and the 
aisle was further illumined by the large, 
warm-looking globes of the fruit, thickly 
hanging like golden lamps from the roof 
of foliage. There was an indescribably 
fresh youthfulness in this golden-green 
light; it was as different from the rich 
dark shade east by the magnolias as from 
the gray stillness under the old live-oaks. 

Through this orange aisle it pleased 
Miss Thorne to walk with Evert Win- 
throp. Mrs. Thorne came next, with the 
Reverend Dr. Moore. Dr. Kirby follow- 
ed at a little distance, walking alone, and 
resting, if not his feet, at least his conver- 
sational powers. The two younger men 
were last, and some yards behind the oth- 
ers, De Torrez advancing with his usual 
woodenness of joint, not indulging in 
much conversation, but giving a guarded 
Spanish monosyllable now and then to 
his New World compatriot, who, still an- 
gry, let his slender cane strike the trunks 
of the orange-trees as they passed along, 
these strokes being carefully watched by 
De Torrez, who turned his thin neck stiff- 
ly each time, like an automaton, to see if 
the bark had received injury. 

‘“We make quite a little procession,” 
said Winthrop, looking back. ‘‘We have 
four divisions.” 

‘“What do you think of them?” in- 
quired Garda. 

‘The divisions ?” 

‘“No; my four persons about here.” 

‘*Dr. Kirby is delightful; I don’t know 
when I have met any one so much so.” 

‘* Delightful,” said Garda, meditatively. 
‘*T am very fond of Dr. Reginald; he is 
almost the best friend I have in the world. 
But delightful ?—does delightful mean— 
mean—” She paused, leaving her sen- 
tence unfinished. 

‘‘Does delightful mean Dr. Kirby ?” 
said Winthrop, finishing it for her. ‘‘ Dr. 
Kirby is certainly delightful. But he 
doesn’t exhaust the capacity of the adjec- 
tive; it has branches in other directions.” 


‘** And the others ?” 

‘“The other directions ?” 

‘No; the other persons about here.” 

‘*T have seen Mr. Moore as yet so few 
times that I have had scarcely opportuni- 
ty to form an opinion.” 

‘“You formed one of Dr. Reginald the 
first time you saw him. But I was not 
speaking of Mr. Moore; I meant the oth- 
ers still.” 

‘** Those young natives ? 
not observed them.’ 

‘* Now, there, I do not believe you,” 
said Garda. ‘‘ You have observed them; 
you observe everything. You say that 
to put them down: why should you put 
them down? You are very imperious: 
why should you be imperious ?” And she 
looked at him, not vexed, but frankly cu- 
rious. 

‘‘TImperious,” said Winthrop. ‘‘ What 
extraordinary words you use! I am not 
imperious, as you ¢all it, with you.” 

‘*No; but you would be if it were al- 
lowable,” said the girl, nodding her head 
shrewdly. ‘‘ Fortunately it isn’t.” 

‘‘Make the experiment—allow it; I 
might do better than you think.” 

‘‘There is room for improvement, cer- 
tainly,” she answered, laughing. They 
had reached the end of the orange aisle; 
she passed under the green archway (which 
proved to be quite high enough), and went 
out into the sunshine beyond, calling in 
her sweet voice, ‘‘Carlos Mateo! Carlos 
dear! Then, in Spanish, ‘‘ Angel of my 
heart, come to me.” 

The old garden had long been left un- 
tended. It was large, but seemed larger 
even than it was, because it had wandered 
out into the forest, and wild growths from 
there had come back with it, jumped bold- 
ly across the once well-guarded bounda- 
ries, and overrun the cultivated verdure 
with their lawless green. Oleanders were 
lost in thickets, fig-trees, pomegranates, 
and guavas were bound together in a tan- 
gle of vines; flower beds had become min- 
iature jungles in which the descendants 
of the high-born blossoms that had once 
held sway there had forgotten their man- 
ners, and almost their pedigree, in the 
crowd of lusty plebeian plants that jostled 
against them. Even the saw-palmetto 
had pushed his way in from the barrens, 
and now clogged the paths with his rough 
red legs, holding up his stiff fans in the 
very faces of the lilies, who, being South- 
ern lilies, longed for the sun. A few 
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paths had been kept open, however, round 
the great rose-tree, the pride of the place, 
a patriarch fifteen feet high, its branches 
covered with beautiful tea-roses, whose pet- 
als of soft creamy hue were touched at 
the edges with an exquisite pink. A little 
space of garden beds in comparative order 
encircled this tree. Here, too, on the right, 
opened out the sweet-orange grove. 

This grove was by no means in good 
condition, many of its trees were ancient, 
some were dead; still, work had been done 
there, and the attempt, such as it was, had 
been persisted in, though never effectual- 
ly. The persistence had been due to the 
will of Mrs. Thorne, the ineffectualness to 
the will of old Pablo. His mistress, by a 
system of serenely calm authority, had 
been able to triumph, to a certain extent, 
over the ancient and well-organized con- 
trariness of this old man—a dumb opposi- 
tion whose existence she never in the 
least recognized, though its force she well 
knew. tach season the obstinate old 
servant began by disapproving regularly 
of everything she ordered; next, he car- 
ried out her orders slowly, and with as 
many delays as possible. This was not 
so much from any reasonable objection 
to her ideas as from his general principles 
of resistance, founded upon family pride. 
For Pablo, who was Raquel’s husband—a 
bent little negro of advanced age—could 
never forget that ‘‘Marse Edgar’s wife” 
was but an interloper after all, an impor- 
tation from New England, and not ‘‘ob 
de fambly e’nection,” not even of South- 
ern birth. The memory of majestic ‘‘ Old 
Madam,” Edgar Thorne’s Spanish aunt, 
kept her ‘‘ Young Miss” still in the esti- 
mation of the two old slaves, though ‘‘ Ole 
Miss” had now been for a number of 
years safely in her coquina tomb—‘“‘ let 
us hope enjoying rest and peace, as that 
poor little Mistress Thorne will now enjoy 
them too, I trust, at /ast,” as an old friend 
of the family, Mrs. Betty Carew, had re- 
marked with much feeling, though some 
ambiguity of phrase (the latter quite un- 
intentional, however), the day after the 
funeral. 

‘*Young Miss ‘lows dese yere-yappul- 
trees,” Pablo said to Raquel, with a fine 
scorn, as he dug objectingly round their 
roots. ‘An’ ‘lowing it, lowing it, Ra- 
quel, she orders accordin’ !” 

But the Southern trees had lived, and 
had even, some of them, thrived a little 
under the unwonted Northern methods 
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applied to them. Mrs. Thorne, therefore, 
was able to rise above old Pablo’s disap- 
provals—a feat, indeed, which she had been 
obliged to perform almost daily, and with 
regard to many other things than oranges, 
ever since her first arrival at East Angeis, 
seventeen years before. 

This lady now seated herself on a bench 
under the rose-tree. She had tied on, over 
her neat little widow’s cap, the broad- 
brimmed palmetto hat which she usually 
wore in the garden; this hat had fallen 
slightly back, and now its broad yellow 
brim, standing out in a circle round her 
small face, looked not unlike the dull 
nimbus with which the heads of the stiff 
sweet little angels in the early Italian 
paintings are weighted down. The cler- 
gyman, Mr. Moore, stood beside her. 

The Reverend Middleton Moore, rector 
of St. Philip and St. James, Gracias-é- 
Dios, was a tall gentleman, with narrow, 
slightly stooping shoulders, long thin 
hands, a long smooth face, and thin dry 
brown hair, which always looked long 
(though it was not), because it grew from 
the top of his head down to his ears in 
straight flat smoothness, the ends being 
there cut across horizontally. His features 
were delicately moulded. His long feet 
were slender and well-shaped. There was 
a charming expression of purity and good- 
ness in his small, mild blue eyes. He 
was attired in clerical black, all save his 
hat, which was brown—a low-crowned 
brown straw hat adorned with a brown 
ribbon. Mrs. Penelope Moore, his wife, 
profound as was her appreciation of the 
dignity of his position as rector of the 
parish, could yet never quite resist the 
temptation of getting for him, now and 
then, a straw hat, and a straw hat, too, 
which was not black. To her sense a 
straw hat was youth, and to her sense the 
rector was young. It was in a straw hat 
that she had first beheld and admired him 
as the handsomest, as well as the most 
perfect, of men; and so in a straw hat 
she still occasionally sent him forth, gaz- 
ing at the back view of it and him, from 
the rickety windows of her Gothic rectory, 
with much satisfaction, as he went down 
the flower-bordered path toward the gate 
on his way to some of the gentle Gracias 
entertainments. For of course he wore 
it only on such light, unofficial occasions. 

Dr. Kirby, meanwhile, was making the 
circuit of the orange grove. He stopped 
and peered up sidewise into each tree, his 
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head now on one shoulder, now on the 
other. After this systematic search he 
came back, bringing in his hands and 
pockets the finest oranges, which he offer- 
ed to all in turn; he then seated himself 
on the broad low curb of the old well, and 
began to peel one with the little silver 
knife which he kept for the purpose, do- 
ing it so deftly that not a drop of the juice 
escaped, and looking on calmly mean- 
while as the othey bird, Carlos Mateo, 
went through his dance for the entertain- 
ment of the assembled company. Carlos 
Mateo was a tall gray crane of aged and 
severe aspect; at Garda’s call he had come 
forward with long, dignified steps, and 
stalked twice round the little open space 
round the rose-tree, following her with 
grave exactitude as she walked before 
him. She then called him to a side path 
bordered with low bushes, and here, after 
a moment, the company beheld him jump- 
ing slowly up and down, aiding himself 
with his wings, sometimes rising several 
feet above the ground, and sometimes only 
hopping on his long thin legs. He ad- 
vanced in this manner down the path to 
its end, and then back again, Garda walk- 
ing in front, and raising her hand as he 
rose and fell, as though beating time. 
Nothing could have been more comical 
than the solemnity of the old fellow as he 
went through these antics. It was as if 
a venerable gray-bearded patriarch should 
suddenly attempt a hornpipe. 

His performance ended, he followed his 
mistress back to the company, as if to re- 
ceive their congratulations. 

‘What can we give him?” said Win- 
throp. ‘‘ What does he like ?” 

‘*He will not take anything except from 
me,” answered Garda. She gathered a 
rose, and stood holding it by the stem 
while Carlos Mateo pecked gravely at the 
petals. The sun was sinking; his horizon- 
tal rays shone across her bright hair: she 
had taken off her hat, which was hang- 
ing by its ribbon from her arm. Win- 
throp looked at her, at the rose-laden 
branches above her head, at the odd fig- 
ure of the crane by her side, at the back- 
ground of the wild old garden behind her. 
He was thinking that he would give a good 
deal for a picture of the scene. 

But while he was thinking it, Manuel 
had spoken it. ‘‘ Miss Garda, I would give 
a year out of my life for a picture of you 
as you are at this moment.” 

Winthrop turned away. 


He went to look at some large camellias, 
whose glossy leaves, intermixed with the 
buds of many coming blossoms, formed a 
thicket at a little distance. On the other 
side of this thicket he discovered an old 
crape-myrtle avenue, the poor delicate 
trees so choked and hustled by the ruder 
foliage which had grown up about them 
that they stood like captives in the midst 
of a rabble, broken-hearted and dumb. 
With some pushing he made his way 
within, and followed the lost path. It 
brought him to a great mound of tangled 
shrubbery which rose like a small hill at 
this end of the garden, decked here and 
there, in what seemed inaccessible places, 
with brilliant flowers. But the places 
had not been inaccessible to De Torrez. 
Winthrop met him returning from the 
thorny conflict with a magnificent stalk 
of blossoms which he had captured there, 
and was now bringing back in triumph. 
It was a long wand of gorgeous spurred 
bells, each two inches in length, crimson 
without, cream-color within, the lip of the 
flaring lower petal lined with purple, 
thick and soft as velvet, and spotted with 
gold. De Torrez carried his prize to Gar- 
da, and offered it in silence. She thanked 
him prettily in Spanish, and he stood be- 
side her, his dark face in a dull glow from 
pleasure. 

‘*Perhaps it is poisonous,” murmured 
Manuel, taking good care, however, to 
murmur in English. 

‘Oh, my dearest child! pray put it 
down,” said Mrs. Thorne, anxiously. 

‘It is quite harmless,” said the clergy- 
man. ‘‘I know the family to which it 
belongs. It is not indigenous here; prob- 
ably the original shrub was planted in the 
garden many years ago, and has run 
wild.” 

Garda took the stalk in her right hand, 
extended her left rigidly, and, stiffening 
her light figure in a wooden attitude, 
looked meekly upward. 

‘*Bravo! bravo!” said the Doctor from 
his well curb, laughing, and beginning on 
a second orange. 

She stood thus for a few instants only. 
But it was very well done—an exact copy 
of a dark, grim old picture in the little 
Spanish cathedral of Gracias, a St. Cath- 
erine with a stalk of lilies in her hand. 

Winthrop, who had returned, was stand- 
ing on the other side of the open space. 
Apparently he had not noticed this little 
pantomime. Garda looked at him for a 
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moment. Then she left her place, went 
across, and gravely decorated him with 
her stalk of blossoms, the large stem go- 
ing through three of the button-holes of 
his coat before it could hold itself firmly. 
The brilliant flowers extended diagonally 
across his breast, past his chin, and above 
one ear. 

‘* Your hat will break the top blossoms,” 
said Garda, surveying her handiwork. 
‘*Please take it off.” 

He obeyed. ‘For what sacrifice am I 
thus adorned?” he demanded. 

‘It's no saerifice,” answered Garda. 
‘*Tt's a rebellion—a rebellion against your 
constant objections to everything in the 
world!” 

‘*But [haven't opened my lips,” protest- 
ed the Northerner. 

‘That is the very thing; you object si- 
lently—which is much worse. I am not 
accustomed to people who object silently. 
Everybody here objects openly. Every- 
body here talks. Why don’t you talk ?” 

This little dialogue went on apart; the 
others could not hear it. 

‘*T do—when you give me an opportu- 
nity,” Winthrop answered. 

“Tl give you one now,” responded 
Garda. ‘‘ We'll go back to the house. 
We'll go through the orange walk as we 
came, and the others can follow as they 
came.” Without waiting for reply, she 
went toward the garden gate; Winthrop 
followed her. And then Carlos Mateo, 
stalking across the open space, followed 
Winthrop. He followed him all the way 
through the orange walk, and so closely 
that Winthrop declared he could feel his 
beak on his back. When they reached 
the house they paused; Carlos then took 
up his station a little apart, and stood on 
one leg to rest himself, watching Win- 
throp meanwhile with a suspicious eye. 

Mrs. Thorne was crossing the level with 
the Reverend Mr. Moore. Following them, 
at a little distance, came Dr. Kirby, again 
alone, with his hands behind him. Man- 
uel and De Torrez, foreed to be compan- 
ions a second time, formed the rear-guard 
of the returning procession. But as it ap- 
proached the house, Manuel, raising his 
hat to Mrs. Thorne, turned away; he went 
down the live-oak avenue to the river 
landing, where his skiff was waiting. 
Manuel had his ideas: he did not care to 
be one of five. De Torrez, who also had 
his ideas, and many more of them than 
Manuel had, was not troubled by consid- 


erations of this sort; in his mind a De 
Torrez was never one of five, or one of 
anything, but always a De Torrez, and 
therefore first and alone. Left to himself, 
he now took longer steps, passed the oth- 
ers, and came first to the doorway where 
Garda was standing. 

‘“Why do you always look so serious, 
Mr. Ie Torrez ¢” she said, in Spanish, as he 
came up. 

‘Tt is of small consequence how I look, 
while the sefiorita herself remains so beau- 
tiful,” answered the young man, bowing 
ceremoniously. 

‘* Isn't that pretty ?” said Garda to Win- 
throp. 

‘*Immensely so,” replied that decorated 
personage. 

‘*But he does not look half so serious 
as you look comical, with all those brill- 
iant flowers by the side of your immovya- 
ble face,” she went on, breaking into a 
laugh. 

‘** It is of small consequence how I look, 
seeing that the sefiorita herself placed 
them where they are,” answered Win- 
throp, in tolerable if rather labored Span- 
ish, turning with a half-smile to De Tor- 
rez as he borrowed his phrase. 

‘You did not like it? You thought it 
childish?” said Garda. She drew the 
stalk quickly from its place. She was 
now speaking English, and De Torrez 
watched to see the fate of his gift. She 
had taken the flowers with the intention 
of throwing them away, but noticing that 
the young Cuban’s eyes were fixed upon 
them, she slipped the end of the stem un- 
der her belt, letting the long brilliant 
spray hang down over her dark skirt. 

‘*T am now more honored than ever,” 
said Winthrop. 

‘*But it is Mr. De Torrez whom I am 
honoring this time,” answered the girl. 

De Torrez, hearing his name in her 
English sentence, drew the heels of his 
polished boots together with a little click, 
and made another low bow. 

The rest of the party now came up, and 
soon after the visitors took leave. Win- 
throp rode back across the pine-barrens to 
Gracias. Dr. Kirby bore him company 
on his stout black horse Osceola, glad in- 
deed to be there and off his own feet. On 
the way he related a large portion of that 
history of the Spaniards in Florida which 
Garda, their descendant, had interrupted 
at the mill. 

As they left East Angels, and rode out 
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on the barrens, this descendant was being 
addressed impressively by her mother. 
‘‘That, Garda, is my idea of a cultivated 
gentleman: to have had such wide oppor- 
tunities, and to have improved them; to 
be so agreeable, and yet so kind; so calm 
and quiet, and yet so evidently a man of 
distinction, of mark—it’s a very rare com- 
bination.” 

‘* Very,” replied Garda, giving the crane 
her gloves to carry in his beak. 

They were still standing in the lower 
doorway. Mrs. Thorne surveyed her 
daughter for a moment. One of her 
of uncertainty seemed to have 
seized her. ‘‘I hope you appreciate that 
Mr. Winthrop is not another Manuel or 
De Torrez,” she said at last, in her most 
amiable tone. 

‘Perfectly, mamma. I could never 
make such a mistake as that. Mr. Win- 
throp inspires respect.” 

‘*He does—he does,” 
with conviction. 

‘*T respect him 


states 


said Mrs. Thorne, 


already as a father,” 
continued Garda. ‘‘ Manuel and Ernesto 
do also. We all respect him as a father. 
Come, Carlos, my angel, let us go down to 
the landing and call Manuel back.” 


CHAPTER III. 


GractiAs-A-Di0os was a little town lying 
half asleep on the southern coast of the 
United States, under a sky of almost 
changeless blue. 

Of almost changeless blue. Americans 
have long been, in a literary way, the vi- 
-arious victims, to a certain extent, of the 
climate of the British Isles. The low 
tones of the atmosphere of those islands, 
the shifting veils of fog and rain rising 
and falling over them, the soft gray light 
filtered through mist and cloud—all these 
have caused the blue skies and endless 
sunshine of Italy to seem divinely fair to 
visitors from English shores. And as 
among these visitors have come the poets 
and the romance writers, this fairness, 
embalmed in prose and verse, has taken 
its place in literature, has become classic. 
The imaginative New World student, ea- 
ger to learn, passionately desirous to ap- 
preciate, has read these pages reverently ; 
he knows them by heart. And when at 
last the longed-for day comes when he 
too can make his pilgrimage to these 
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scenes of legend and romance, so domi 
nated is he, for the most part, by the spell 
of tradition that he does not even per 
ceive that these long-chanted heavens are 
no bluer than his own; or if by chance 
his eye, accurate in spite of himself, notes 
such a possibility, he puts it from him 
purposely, preferring the blueness which 
is historic. The heavens lying over Ven- 
ice and her palaces are, must be, softer 
than those which expand distantly and 
impersonally over miles of prairie and 
forest; the hue of the sky which bends 
over Rome is, must be, of a deeper, richer 
tint than any which a New World has 
yet attained. But generally this prefer- 
ence of the imaginative American is not 
a choice, it is an unconscious faith which 
he has cherished from childhood, and 
from which he would hardly know how 
to dissent. He is gazing at these foreign 
skies through a long, enchanting vista of 
history, poetry, and song; he simply does 
not remember his own sky at all. 

Only recently has he begun to remem- 
ber it, only recently has he begun to dis 
cover that, in the matter of blue at least, 
he has been gazing through glasses adjust- 
ed to the scale of English atmosphere and 
English comparisons, and that; divested 
of these aids to vision, he can find above 
his own head and in his own country an 
azure as deep as any that the Old World 
can show. ~ 

Even when tliis has been discovered it 
remains but blue sky. The other treasure 
of those old lands beyond the sea—their 
ruins, their art, their ancient story—these 
he has not and can never have, and these 
he loves with that deep American worship 
which must seem to those old gods like 
the arrival of Magi from afar, men of 
distant birth, sometimes of manners 
strange, but bringing costly gifts and 
bowing the knee with reverence where 
the dwellers in the temple itself have 
grown cold. 

Compared with those of the British 
Isles, all the skies of the United States 
are blue. In the North, this blue is clear, 
strong, bright; in the South, a softness 
mingles with the brilliancy, and tempers 
it to a beauty which is not surpassed. 
The sky over the cotton lands of South 
Carolina is as soft as that of Tuscany; the 
blue above the silver beaches of Florida 
melts as languorously as that above Ca- 
pri’s enchanted shore. Gracias-4-Dios 
had this blue sky. Slumberous little 
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coast hamlet as it was, it had also its 
characteristics. 

‘*Gracias 4 Dios!” Spanish sailors had 
said, three hundred years before, when, 
after a great storm, despairing and ex- 
hausted, they discovered this little har- 
bor on the low, dangerous coast, and were 
able toenter it ‘Thanks 
to God!” In the present day the name 
had become a sort of shibboleth. To say 
Gracias 4 Dios in full, with the correct 
Spanish pronunciation, showed that one 
was of the old Spanish blood, a descend- 
ant of those families who dated from the 
glorious times when his Most Catholic 
and Imperial Majesty, King of Spain, De- 
fender of the Church, always Victorious, 
always Invincible, had held sway on this 
far shore. To say Gracias without the ‘‘a 
Dios,” but still with more or less imita- 
tion of the Spanish accent, proved that 
one belonged among the older residents 
of the next degree of importance, that is, 
that one’sgrandfatheror great-grand father 
had been among those English colonists 
who had come out to Florida during the 
British occupation; or else that he had 
been one of the planters from Georgia 
and the Carolinas who had moved to the 
province during the same period. This 
last pronunciation was also adopted by 
those among the later-coming residents 
who had an interest in history or a taste 
for tradition, or who loved for their own 
sakes the melody of the devout old names 
given by the first explorers—names now 
so rapidly disappearing from bay and har- 
bor, reef and key. But these three classes 
were no longer all; there was another and 
more recent one, small and unimportant 
as yet, but destined to grow. This new 
class counted within its ranks at present 
the captains and crews of the Northern 
schooners that were beginning to come 
into that port for lumber; the agents of 
land companies looking after titles and 
the old Spanish grants; speculators with 
plans in their pockets for railways, with 
plans in their pockets for canals, with 
plans in their pockets (and sometimes very 
little else) for draining the swamps and 
dredging the Everglades, many of the 
schemes dependent upon aid from Con- 
gress, and mysteriously connected with 
the new negro vote. In addition there were 
the first projectors of health resorts, the 
first Northern buyers of orange groves: 
in short, the pioneers of that busy, practi- 
al American majority which has no time 
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for derivations, and does not care for his- 
tory, and which turns its imagination (for 
it has imagination) toward objects more 
veracious than the pious old titles bestow- 
ed by an age and race that murdered and 
tortured and reddened these fair waters 
with blood for sweet religion’s sake. This 
new class called the place Grashus—which 
was a horror to all the other inhabitants. 
The descendants of the Spaniards, of 
the English colonists, of the Georgia and 
Carolina planters—families much thinned 
out now in numbers and estate, wearing 
for the most part old clothes, but old 
prides as well—lived on in their old houses 
in Gracias and its neighborhood, giving 
rather more importance perhaps to the 
past than to the present, but excellent peo- 
ple, kind neighbors, generous and devoted 
friends. They were also good Christians. 
On Sundays they all attended service in 
one or the other of the two churches of 
Gracias, the Roman Catholic cathedral of 
Our Lady of the Angels, and the Episcopal 
church of St. Philipand St. James. These 
two houses of worship stood side by side 
on the plaza, only an old garden between 
them. St. Philip and St. James had a bell; 
but its Spanish neighbor had four, and 
not only that, but a habit of ringing all 
four together, in a sort of quickstep, at 
noon on Sundays, so that the Episcopal 
rector, in that land of open windows, was 
obliged either to raise his voice to an un- 
seemly pitch, or else to preach for some 
minutes in dumb-show, which latter course 
he generally adopted as the more deco- 
rous, mildly going back and giving the 
lost sentences a second time, as though 
they had not been spoken, when the clam- 
or had ceased. This, however, was the 
only warfare between the two churches. 
And it might have been intended, too, 
merely asa friendly hint from the Angels 
to the Saints that the latter’s sermons were 
too long. The Episcopal rector, the Rev- 
erend Middleton Moore, had in truth ideas 
somewhat behind his times: he had not 
yet learned that fifteen or at most twenty 
minutes should include the utmost length 
of his weekly persuasions to virtue. It 
had never occurred to the mind of this old- 
fashioned gentleman that congregations 
are now so highly improved, so cultivated 
and intellectual, that they require but a 
few moments of dispassionate reminder 
from the pulpit once a week, that on the 
whole it is better to be moral, and, like- 
wise, that any assumption of the functions 
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of a teacher on the part of a clergyman is 
now quite obsolete and even laughable— 
these modern axioms Middleton Moore 
had not yet learned; the mistaken man 
went on warmly and hopefully exhorting 
for a full three-quarters of an hour. And 
as his congregation were as old-fashioned 
as himself, no objection had as yet been 
made to this course, the simple people list- 
ening with respect to all he had to say, 
not only for what it was in itself, but for 
what he was in himself—a man without 
spot, one who, in an earlier age, would 
have gone through martyrdom with the 
same pure, gentle firmness with which he 
now addressed them from a pulpit of 
peace. It was in this little church of St. 
Philip and St. James that Evert Winthrop 
had first beheld Garda Thorne. 

The next day he presented a letter of 
introduction which his aunt, Mrs. Ruther- 
ford, had given him before he left New 
York; the letter bore the address, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Carew.” Winthrop had not welcomed 
this document; he disliked the demand 
for attention which epistles usually con- 
vey. How much influence the beautiful 
face seen in church had upon its presenta- 
tion when he finally made it, how long, 
without that accident, the ceremony might 
have been delayed, it would be difficult, 
perhaps, to accurately state. He himself 
would have said that the beautiful face 
had hastened it somewhat, but that in 
time he should have obeyed his aunt’s 
wish in any case, as he always did. For 
Winthrop was a good nephew: his aunt 
had given him the only mother’s love his 
childhood had known. 

Mrs. Carew, who as Betty Gwinnet had 
been Mrs. Rutherford’s room-mate at a 
New York school forty-four years before, 
lived in one of the large, old, rather dilap- 
idated houses of Gracias; she was a widow, 
portly, good-natured, reminiscent, and de- 
lighted to see the nephew of her ‘‘ dearest 
Katrina Beekman.” It was not until his 
second visit that this nephew broached the 
subject of the face seen in church, and 
even then he presented it so slightly, with 
its narrow edge toward her, as it were, 
that the good lady never had a suspicion 
that it was more than a chance allusion 
on his part, and indeed always thereafter 
took to herself the credit of having been 
the first to direct a cultivated Northern 
attention to this beautiful young crea- 
ture, who was being left, ‘‘ like the poet's 
flower, you know, to blush unseen, and 


waste her sweetness on the desert air, 
though of course you understand that I 
am not literal of course, for fortunately 
there are no deserts in Florida, unless, in- 
deed, you include the Everglades, and I 
don’t see how you can, for certainly the 
essence of a desert is, and always has been, 
dryness of course, dryness to a degree, and 
the Everglades are all under water, so that 
there isn't a dry spot anywhere for even 
so much as the sole of your foot, any more 
than there was for Noah’s weary dove, 
you know, and it’s water, water, every- 
where, and not a drop to drink, that is, if 
you should wish to drink it, which I am 
sure I hope you wouldn't, for it’s said to 
be most unhealthy, and even the Ancient 
Mariner himself couldn't have stood it 
long.” 

Mrs. Carew was fertile in quotations, 
rich in simile. And if both were rather 
wanting in novelty, there was at least an 
element of unexpectedness in her manner 
of connecting them which amused her 
present visitor and kept him listening. 
Not that Winthrop was ever inattentive. 
On the contrary, he had listening powers 
of admirable range and calm. He was ca- 
pable of participating in any amount of 
conversation upon the weather; he could 
accept with indifferent passiveness those 
dogmatic talkers who are always telling 
their friends what they “ought” to do; 
he could listen imperturbably to little de- 
tails from the people who always will tell 
little details; he could bear without impa- 
tience even the narration of dreams; he 
was able, too, to continue an acquaintance 
unmoved with those excellent persons 
who, when they have made a point or 
said a good thing, immediately go back 
and tell it all over again. In short, he 
betrayed no irritation in the presence of 
great Commonplace. The commonplace 
people, therefore, all liked him; he had 
not an enemy among them. And they 
are the worst enemies, because they see 
with great accuracy what they do see. 
They descry little faults, and ceaselessly 
proclaim them, and no man can gainsay 
the truth of their words, though, at the 
same moment, the rare high qualities 
which give to the very nature they are 
criticising its noble eminence among men, 
these, being quite beyond the range of 
their little vision, they never see. Win- 
throp’s friends, those who knew him best, 
told him that he went about most of his 
time inamask. ‘‘ All the world’s a stage,” 
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he answered; ‘‘the only point is that the 
mask should be an agreeable one. Why 
should I be obliged to show my true com- 
plexion to Tom, Dick, and Harry, when 
Tom, Dick, and Harry so much prefer the 
one I have assumed? It is good practice 
for me—the mask-wearing practice in self- 
control; and, besides, Tom, Dick, and Har- 
ry are right: the borrowed complexion 7s 
the better one. Perhaps I may be able 
really to acquire it, or one like it, in time.” 
To find himself listening, therefore, with- 
out volition of his own, listening simply 
for the amusement of it, was always an 
agreeable variety to this well-controlled 
gentleman. And the first time he heard 
Mrs. Betty Carew hold forth he had a taste 
of it. 

‘* Yes, that was Mistress Thorne and 
Garda, I reckon; on second thoughts, Tam 
sure of it; for they always come up from 
East Angels on Sunday mornings to serv- 
ice, with old Pablo to row, as Mistress 
Thorne has succeeded in getting as far as 
the Episcopal church, for a wonder, though 
Our Lady of the Angels was too much for 
her, which was quite as well, however, be- 
cause, of course, all the Thornes, being 
English, were Church people, of course, in 
the old country, though poor Eddie, hav- 
ing been twice diluted, as one may say, 
owing to his mother and grandmother 
having both been Spanish and Roman 
Catholic, was not quite so strong in the 
real Episcopal doctrines as he might have 
been, which was a pity, of course, but could 
hardly, under the circumstances, have been 
prevented, at least so far as I can see, for 
one swallow doesn’t make a summer, I 
reckon, any more than one parent makes 
a Protestant, especially when the other’s 
a Duero, with the Old Madam roaring on 
the borders, ready to raise Ned on the 
slightest provocation, and to come down 
like the wolf on the fold, you know. Or 
was it the Assyrian? Perhaps you are 
wondering how we came to have so many 
angels down here, though I suppose one 
can never have toomany,can they? Well, 
the cathedral, to begin with, is Our Lady 
of the Angels, and, in the old days there 
were two mission stations for the Indians 
south of here, one on the east coast, one 
more to the west, and bearing the same 
name. The chapels are gone long ago, 
but as the Duero house stood near one of 
them, it took the name, or part of it, and 
has been called East Angels ever since. 
There was no house near the other chapel 





—West Angels—and some say the very 
site is lost, though others again have de- 
clared that the old bell is still there, lying 
at the foot of a great cypress—that some 
hunters have seen it. But Ihaven’t much 
faith in hunters; have you? Nor in fish- 
ermen either, for that matter. Little Mis 

tress Thorne herself, however, comes from 
old Puritan stock, and I suppose there 
were good people among them, though ] 
confess that for my part I never could for 

get the Salem witches—the cruel treat- 
ment of them, I mean, though, of course, 
I do not approve of witchcraft, which is, 
of course, as wicked as possible, and even 
the witch of Endor, I suppose, could hard- 
ly be defended upon moral grounds, what- 
ever you may do upon historical—which 
are so much the fashion nowadays, 
though I, for one, can’t abide them, mak- 
ing out as they do that everything is a 
falsehood, and that even Pocahontas was 
not a respectable person. I don’t know 
what they will attack next, I’m sure; Po- 
cahontas was our only interesting Indian. 
Not that I care much for Indians, don’t 
faney that; the Seminoles particularly : 
and I’m always so glad that they’ve gone 
down to live in the Everglades, half un 

der water; if anything could take down 
their savageness, I should think it would 
be that; shouldn’t you? I know them 
very well, of course—the Thornes, not the 
Seminoles—though perhaps I was never 
quite so intimate with them as Pamela 
Kirby was (she’s dead now, poor soul! so 
sad for her!), for Pamela used to give Gar- 
da lessons; she moulded her, as she called 
it, taught her to shoot-——of course I mean 
the young idea, and not guns. In fact, 
they have all had a hand in it, the mould- 
ing of Garda; too many, I think, for I be- 
lieve in one overruling eye; and if you 
get round that, there’s the good old prov- 
erb that remains pretty true, after all, I 
reckon, the one about too many cooks and 
the broth, you know, though in this case 
the broth has been saved by the little mo 

ther, who is a very Napoleon in petticoats, 
and never forgets a thing, which is so very 
rare; don’t you think so? For I myself 
forget very often, but Mistress Thorne 
never; she actually remembers a thing be- 
fore it has happened, and Methuselah him- 
self couldn’t do more than that, though, 
come to think of it, I suppose very little 
had happened in the world before his day, 
it was such ages ago! Mistress Thorne 
was, you know, a teacher to begin with, a 
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prim little New England school -marm 
whom poor Eddie Thorne met by acci- 
dent one summer when he went North, 
and fell in love with, as I have always 
supposed, from sheer foree of contrast, 
like Beauty and the Beast, you know, not 
that she was a beast, of course, though poor 
Eddie was very handsome, but still 1 re- 
member that everybody wondered, ‘be- 
cause it had been thought that he would 
marry the sister of Madam Giron, who 
had hair that came down to her feet. 
However, I ought to say that poor little 
Mistress Thorne has certainly done her 
very best to acquire our Southern ways; 
she has actually made herself over, root, 
stem, and branch, from her original New 
England granite into our own soft co- 
quina—if I may use a figure of speech; 
though I always feel sure, at the same 
time, that at the core the old sap tugs at 
her heart-strings still, like the soul under 
the ribs of death, you know; not that I 
mean that exactly (though she 7s thin), 
but simply that the leopard can not change 
his spots, nor the zebra his stripes, nor,” 
added the good lady—altering her tone to 
solemnity as she perceived that her lan- 
vuage was becoming Biblical—‘‘ the wild 
cony her young. Just to give you an 
idea of what I mean, Mr. Winthrop: for 
a long time after she first came to Gra- 
cias that determined little creature used 
regularly to parse twenty-four pages of 
‘Paradise Lost’ every day, as a sort of 
mental tonic, I reckon, against what she 
thought the enervating tendencies of our 
Southern life here, like quinine, you 
know; and as she parsed so much, she 
was naturally obliged to quote, as a sort 
of safety-valve, which was very pleasant, 
of course, and very intellectual, though I 
never care much for quotations myself, 
they are so diffuse, and besides, with all 
your efforts, you can not make ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ appropriate to all the little daily 
cares of life and housekeeping, which no 
true woman, I think, should be above; 
for though Eve did set a table for the an- 
gel, that was merely poetical, and not like 
real life in the least, for she only had 
fruits, and no dishes, probably, but leaves 
that you could throw away afterward, 
which was very different from nice china, 
I can assure you, for you may not know, 
not being a housekeeper, that as regards 
china nowadays—our old blue sets—our 
servants are not in the least careful not 
to nick. I don't enter here into the great 


question of emancipation for the slaves, 
but —nick they will! Mistress Thorne 
speaks like ‘Paradise Lost’ to this day, 
and, what is more, she has taught Garda 
to speak in the same way, just like a book; 
only Garda’s book is her own; you never 
know what she is going to say next-—like 
those kaleidoscopes they used to give us 
children when I was little, only she never 
rattles (they did, dreadfully), for I am 
sure a softer voice I never heard, unless it 
was that of the Old Madam, who used to 
say in velvety tones the most ferocious 
things you ever heard. Ah, you should 
have seen her! Straight as an arrow, and 
they said she was ninety for over thirty 
years, which of course was impossible, 
even if she had wished it, which I doubt, 
for there is the well-known Bible age of 
threescore years and ten, and to have ex- 
ceeded it to that extent would have been 
irreverent, of course. She was poor Ed- 
die Thorne’s aunt, the sister of his mother, 
a Duero, and a tremendous one, dyed in 
ancestors to the core; every one was afraid 
of her but Garda, and Garda she took com- 
plete charge of as long as she lived, 
though Mistress Thorne did what she could 
on the outskirts—not much, I faney, for the 
Old Madam declared that the child was a 
true Duero, and should be brought up as 
one, which seemed to mean principally 
that she should swing in the hammock, and 
not learn verbs. I think Mistress Thorne 
began to teach Garda verbs the very day 
after the funeral; at least when I went 
down there to pay a visit of condolence I 
found her with a grammar in her hand, 
and a good deal of cheerfulness under the 
circumstances—a good deal! The first 
Edgar Thorne, the one who came out from 
England, is said to have been a man of a 
good deal of force of character, for he kept 
a coach and four, and at that early day, 
on these pine-barrens, it almost seemed as 
if he must have created them by magic, 
which makes one think of Cinderella and 
her rats, doesn’t it? And indeed, in this 
case, the horses did turn into rats, as one 
may say, before their very eyes; the poor 
Thornes have no horses now,” said the 
kind-hearted lady, pausing to shake her 
head sympathetically, and then speeding 
on again. ‘‘They say that rats desert a 
sinking ship—though I have always won- 
dered how, since ships are not apt to sink 
at the piers, are they ?—and I never heard 
that rats could make rafts, though squir- 
rels can, they say, a bit of plank with 
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their tails put up as a sail, though of 
course rats’ tails would never do for 
that, they are so thin; but if rats do de- 
sert their ship, Mistress Thorne will never 
desert hers; she will keep the Thorne col- 
ors flying to the last, and go down, if 
down she must, with the silent courage of 
the Spartan boy, although it was a fox 
he had gnawing him, wasn’t it ? and not 
a rat; but it makes no difference, of course; 
it’s the principle that’s important, not the 
illustration. Garda’s name is really Ed- 
garda, Edgarda afterall the Thornes, who, 
it seems, have been Edgars and Edgardas 
for centuries, which I should think must 
have been very inconvenient, for, just to 
mention one thing, they could never have 
signed their names in initials, because that 
would have meant fathers and sons and 
brothers and sisters indiscriminately, in 
fact all of them except the wives, who, 
having come in from outside families, 
would be able, fortunately, to be plain 
MaryandJane. Iam very fond of Garda, 
as indeed we all are; and I think she has 
wonderful beauty, don’t you ?—though 
rather Spanish perhaps. When she was 
about twelve years old I was afraid that 
the tinge of her mother in her was going 
to make her thin; but Nature fortunately 
prevented that in time, for you know that 
once an elbow gets fixed in the habit of 
being sharp, sharp it remains to the end 
of the chapter, though you may have 
pounds and pounds both above and below 
it, which seems strange, doesn’t it? though 
of course it must serve some good pur- 
pose, as we ought all to believe. And 
that reminds me to say that I hope dear 
Katrina has gained flesh since she left 
school, for she used to be rather too slen- 
der (though very handsome otherwise), so 
that, in profile view, you couldn't help 
thinking of a paper-cutter, and you doubt- 
ed somehow whether she could even cast 
a shadow—like the man without a shad- 
ow, you remember, who used to double 
his up and put it in his pocket, didn’t he ? 
—only of course dear Katrina was never 
anything horrible like that, and, after all, 
why we should wish to cast shadows I am 
sure I don’t know; certainly there are 
enough of them, as it is, in this vale of 
tears. If you like, I will take you down 
some day to call upon the Thornes; they 
will be delighted to see you, and we shall 
be like angels’ visits, few and far between, 
or fair as a star when only one. I hope 
you like poetry; you modern young gen- 
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tlemen have such a way of being above 
it! But Mr. Carew was always very 
fond of Mrs. Hemans.”’ 

The monologues of Mr. Carew’s relict 
could with the utmost ease be delayed, 
their flowing current turned aside into 
another channel (from which it never 
came back to the first one), or stopped en- 
tirely, by any one who wished to accom- 
plish it, the lady’s boundless good-nature 
preventing her from even perceiving that 
she had been interrupted. But Evert Win- 
throp had no wish to interrupt; he was en- 
joying the current’s vagaries. Upon this 
occasion, therefore, it pursued its way un- 
checked to the end—a thing which rarely 
happened, all Gracias having the habit of 
damming it temporarily, turning it aside, 
or stopping it abruptly in a brisk, com- 
plete manner which showed long usage. 

To-day, when at last this easy-tempered 
lady paused of her own accord, Winthrop 
accepted her invitation promptly. He 
spoke of coming for her with a carriage 
the next afternoon; he should enjoy see- 
ing something of the interior, those sin- 
gular roads across the barrens which were 
so old and untouched, and yet in such 
perfect condition—so he had been told. 

When he had brought his little speech 
to a close, his hostess gave way to laugh- 
ter (her laugh was very rich, her whole 
amplitude took part in it). ‘‘But this 
isn’t interior,” she said; ‘‘this is coast. 
East Angels is down the river, south of 
here; when I said I would take you, I 
meant in a boat.” 

She had in her mind Uncle Cato, and 
the broad, safe old row-boat, painted black, 
and indefinite as to bow and stern, which 
that venerable negro propelled up and 
down the Espiritu as custom required. 
But instead of voyaging in this ancient 
bark, Winthrop persuaded her to intrust 
herself to the rakish-looking little craft, 
sloop-rigged, which he had engaged for 
his own use among the lagoons during 
his stay in Gracias, a direct descendant, 

no doubt, of the swift little piratical barks 
of the wreckers and smugglers who, until 
a very recent date, infested the Florida 
keys. Once on board, Mrs. Carew ad- 


jured the man at the helm to “keep the 
floor straight at any price,” and then seat- 
ing herself, and seizing hold of the first 
solid object she could find, she tightly 
closed her eyes and did not again open 
them, being of the opinion apparently 
that the full force of a direct glance would 
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infallibly upset the boat. She had post- 
poned their visit for a day, in order that 
she might have time to send Uncle Cato 
down to East Angels with a note say- 
ing that they were coming: this she con- 
sidered but a neighborly duty on a visit- 
less shore. Stately Raquel, in a freshly 
starched turban, was therefore in waiting 
to open the lower door; Mrs. Thorne’s 
best topies were arranged in order in her 
mind, as well as orange wine and wafers 
upon her sideboard; and Garda also, nei- 
ther asleep in the hammock nor wander- 
ing afield with the crane, was in readi- 
ness, sitting expectant in an old mahoga- 
ny arm-chair, attired in her best gown. 
Poor Garda had but two gowns to choose 
from, both faded, both old; but the one 
called best had been lately freshened and 
carefully mended by the skillful hands of 
the tireless mother. 

‘* When that little woman dies, some of 
her mendings ought to be inclosed in a 
glass case and set up over her grave as a 
monument, I do declare!” said Mrs. Carew, 
as, again voluntarily blinded, she sailed 
back to Gracias with Winthrop over the 
sunset - tinted water. ‘‘Did you notice 
that place on Garda’s left sleeve? But of 
course you didn’t. It was a perfect mira- 
cle of patience, which Job himself couldn't 
have equalled (and certainly the Thornes 
are as poor as Job, and Carlos might eas- 
ily be the turkey). Well, as black silk, 
or even black thread, would have shone— 
they will shine, you know, in spite of all 
you can do, even if you ink them—she 
had actually used ravellings, and alpaca 
ravellings: you know what they are! 
Don’t you think it would be nicer to have 
that sail out sideways, as it was when we 
came down, and go straight instead of 
slanting in this way back and forth across 
the river ?” 

Evert Winthrop, thus introduced, had 
received from the mistress of East Angels 
an invitation to repeat his visit. He had 
repeated it several times. It was easy to 
do this, as, in addition to the piratical lit- 
tle craft already mentioned, he had en- 
gaged a saddle-horse, and was now amus- 
ing himself exploring that ‘‘interior” of 
which he had spoken to Mrs. Carew. 

Upon returning from one of these rides 
he found awaiting him a letter from the 
North. It was from his aunt, Mrs. Ruth- 
erford, and contained the intelligence that 
she was coming southward immediately, 
having been ordered to a warmer climate 


on account of the ‘‘threatenings of neu- 
ralgia, that tiresome neuralgia, my dear 
boy, that makes my life such a burden. I 
am so tired of Pau and Nice that, instead 
of crossing the cold ocean again, I have 
suddenly made up my mind to come down 
and join you under that blue sky you have 
discovered down there—Egypt, you say, 
Egypt without the ruins; but as I am a 
good deal of a ruin myself just now, I 
shall not mind that lack; in fact, can sup- 
ply it in my own person. My love to 
Betty Carew; I shall be delighted to see 
her again after all these years. Margaret 
comes with me, of course, and we shall 
probably follow this letter without much 
delay.” 

Winthrop was surprised. He knew 
that his aunt was fond of what she patri- 
otically called her ‘‘own country.” But 
he should have said that she would not 
probably consider that there was any of it 
worth her personal consideration south of 
Philadelphia, or, if one had broad views, 
south of Baltimore and Washington. This 
amiably blind lady was, however, a great 
traveller; in her leisurely way she had 
taken long journeys: across Europe and 
the East. If she did not know the Missis- 
sippi, she knew the Nile; if Shasta was a 
stranger to her eyes, the Finsteraarhorn 
and Vesuvius were old friends. Shasta, 
indeed! Where was Shasta? She had 
once been to Niagara Falls. 

Her nephew smiled to himself as he 
thought that probably, in her own mind, 
her present undertaking wore much of the 
air of an exploring expedition, the kind of 
tour through remote regions that people 
made sometimes, and then wrote books 
about—books with a great many illustra- 
tions. 

But Mrs. Rutherford would write no 
books. This lady noticed but slightly the 
characteristics of the countries through 
which she passed. She never troubled her 
mind with impressions; she never burden- 
ed it with comparisons. She seldom vis- 
ited ‘‘ objects of interest,” but was always 
‘rather tired” when the appointed hour 
came, and thought she would lie down for 
a while; they could tell her about it after- 
ward. Yetin her easy, irresponsible fash- 
ion she enjoyed travelling; she liked new 
scenes and new people, especially new 
people. In the evening, after a quiet (but 
excellent) little dinner, and twenty min- 
utes or so of lady-like tranquillity after it, 
Mrs. Rutherford was always pleased to see 
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the new people aforesaid. And it could 
with truth be added that the new people 
were, as a general thing, equally pleased 
to see her. She was a handsome, stately 
woman, with agreeable manners, and so 
well dressed that that alone was a plea- 
sure—a pleasure to the eyes. It was an 
attire rich and quiet, which combined with 
extraordinary skill the two often sadly 
dissevered qualities of personal becoming- 
ness and adaptation to the fashion of the 
hour. 

Evert Winthrop was much attached to 
his aunt. Associated with her were the 
happiest memories of his childhood. He 
knew that her strongest love had not been 
given to him; it had been given to her 
other nephew, his cousin Lansing Harold. 
But of Lansing she had had entire charge 
from his birth; he had been to her like 
her own child, while Andrew Winthrop 
had kept closely in his own care his mo- 
therless little son Evert, allowing him to 
spend only his vacations with his aunt 
Katrina, who was spoiling one boy (so 
thought the stern New-Englander) as fast 
as possible, but who should not be per- 
mitted to spoil another. These vacations, 
so grudgingly granted, had been very hap- 
py times for the little Evert, and their 
memory remained with him still. As he 
grew older he had gradually become con- 
scious of some of the traits and tendencies 
of his aunt’s mind, apart from his boyish 
idea of her, as we generally do become 
conscious, by degrees, of the traits (as they 
are estimated by others) of even those who 
are nearest and dearest, save in the case 
of our parents, who remain always, beau- 
tifully always, ‘‘father” and ‘‘ mother” to 
the end, beyond all analysis, all compari- 
son. Separating itself, therefore, grad- 
ually from the delightful indulgence with 
which she had sweetened his boyhood 
days, separating itself from his own un- 
questioning childish belief in her, there 
had come to Evert Winthrop (though 
without any diminution of his affection 
for her) the consciousness that his aunt’s 
nature was a narrow one. Her narrowness 
could have been summed up roughly in 
the statement that her views upon every 
subject were purely personal ones. It was 
difficult to realize how personal they were. 
Winthrop himself, well as he knew her, 
had only within the past five or six years 
become fully conscious of the extent of this 
personal view. And no one else besides 
himself had had the opportunity to make 





the same discovery, no one else save pos- 
sibly—so he had sometimes thought with 
a smile—the departed Peter Rutherford, 
the lady’s husband. But Peter Ruther- 
ford, among many excellent qualities, had 
not been endowed with a finely delicate 
observation, and indeed having been of a 
robust and simple nature, he had had small 
respect for the talent, at least in a man, as- 
sociating it vaguely with a knowledge of 
millinery, with a taste for spelling-games 
and puzzles, for cake and religious novels— 
things he considered unworthy of the mas- 
culine attention. His wife’s nephew, how- 
ever, though not a judge of millinery, and 
not interested in the mild entertainments 
and literature referred to, had, as has 
already been mentioned, observation in 
abundance, and with regard to his aunt 
he had not been able to keep it from exer- 
cising itself, at least to a certain degree. 
He had discovered—he had been unable 
to help discovering—the secret springs of 
much of her speech and action. He had 
found some of them very curious. Her 
opinions of persons (he knew it now) were 
based entirely upon the narrow but well- 
defined foundation of their behavior to 
herself. Concerning people with whom 
she had no personal acquaintance she was 
without opinions. No matter how emi- 
nent they might be, they were to her no 
more than so much sand of the shore. 
You might talk to her about them by the 
hour, and she would listen approvingly, 
or at least quite without contradiction. 
People spoke of her, therefore, as very ap- 
preciative, and, for a woman, broad-mind- 
ed. What, in truth, can be more broad- 
minded in one of the sex most given to 
partisanship than to be able to listen with 
unprejudiced attention to the admirers of 
the Reverend Mr. A., the distinguished 
High-Church clergyman, and then the 
very next day to the friends of the Rev- 
erend Mr. B., equally eminent, but Low; 
to the devotees of the C. family, who trace 
their descent directly from old English 
barons, passing over, of course, that unim- 
portant ancestor who happened to have 
been the one to cross to the New World, 
bearing in his veins the blood of the fu- 
ture C.’s of New Rochelle (than which 
nothing can be more clarified), and who, 
immediately after his arrival, engaged in 
blacksmithing, and became in time the 
best blacksmith the struggling little colo- 
ny possessed—to listen, I say, to the parti- 
sans of this ancient race, and then to heark- 
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en the next afternoon with equal equanim- 
ity to warm praise of the D.’s, who, hav- 
ing made their great fortune so vigorously 
in the present generation, were now en- 
gaged in spending it with a vigor equally 
large-minded and commendable—what, in- 
deed, could be broader than this? It nev- 
er occurred to these talkers that A. and B., 
the C.’sand the D.’s, alike, were all non-ex- 
istent bodies, nebula, te Mrs. Peter Ruth- 
erford, so long as their names were not 
upon her own visiting list. 

But when once this had been discovered, 
as Evert Winthrop had discovered it, it 
made everything clear; it was perfectly 
easy to understand her, easy to see how 
simple the opinions appeared to the lady 
herself, since they had to do merely with 
a series of facts. If Mr. X. had been po- 
lite to her, if he had been attentive, defer- 
ential, agreeable, he was without doubt (if 
at all presentable) a most delightful and 
eminently praiseworthy person in every 
way. If Mr. X. had been civil toa certain 
extent, yet on the whole rather indifferent, 
he wasa little dull,she thought; a good sort 
of aman perhaps, but not interesting ; tire- 
some. If Mr. X. had simply left her alone, 
withouteither civility orincivility,she was 
apt to have mysterious intuitions about 
him, intuitions which she mentioned, con- 
fidentially,of course, to all her friends; lit- 
tle things which she had noticed—indica- 
tions. Of bad temper? Or was it bad 
habits? It was something bad, at any 
rate; she was very ingenious in reading 
the signs. But if Mr. X. had been guilty 
of actual rudeness (a quality which she 
judged strictly by the standard of her own 
hidden but rigorous requirements), Mr. X. 
was immediately thrust beyond the pale; 
there was no good inhim. In the way of 
odious traits there was nothing which she 
did not attribute to him at one time or 
another. She could even hint at a dark- 
er guilt. She wondered that people should 
continue to receive him. To her dying day 
she never forgot to give, upon opportuni- 
ty, her well-aimed little thrust—a thrust 
all the more effective because masked by 
her reputation for amiability and frank, 
liberal qualities. 

As, however, people were generally suf- 
ficiently attentive, this lady’s judgments 
seldom reached the last-mentioned stage, a 
condition of things which she herself was 
the first to approve, because (this was the 
most curious shade of her disposition) she 
believed fully in her own opinions, and 


would have disliked greatly (as she would 
have expressed it herself) ‘‘ to live among 
the criminal classes.” But the world 
had no suspicion of these intricacies. To 
the world Mrs. Rutherford was a hand- 
some, amiable woman, who, possessing a 
good fortune, a good house in New York, 
a good old country place on the Sound, 
and much hospitality, was considered to 
be above petty criticisms—criticisms which 
would do for people less pleasing to the 
eye, less well-endowed. 

But though he read his aunt’s nature, 
Winthrop was none the less attached to 
her; it might be said, perhaps, with more 
accuracy, that he was fond of her. He 
had been a very lonely little boy; his fa- 
ther, while loving him deeply, had been 
strict with him, and had permitted him 
few amusements, few companions. To 
go, therefore, and spend a month with his 
aunt Katrina, to taste her indulgent kind- 
ness and enjoy the liberty she allowed, to 
have her come and kiss him good-night, 
and talk to him about his beautiful mo- 
ther, to have her take him up on her lap 
and pet him when he was a tired-out, 
drooping little fellow after immense ex- 
ertions with his big cousin Lanse, to hear 
her stories about his uncle Evert’ (after 
whom he had been named)—that wonder- 
ful Uncle Evert who had gone down to 
Central America to see the Aztecs—these 
things had been deeply delightful at the 
time to the child, whose nature was con- 
centrated and somewhat brooding. And 
if the details were no longer distinct, now 
that he was a man, the general remem- 
brance at least was always there, the re- 
membrance of happy hours and motherly 
caresses. He therefore welcomed the idea 
of his aunt’s coming to Gracias. Though 
what Mrs. Peter Rutherford would be able 
to find in that sleepy little coast hamlet 
in the way of entertainment he did not 
pretend to have discovered. 

Five days later the party arrived, his 
aunt, her niece Mrs. Harold, her maid Ce- 
lestine. 

As he greeted Mrs. Rutherford, Win- 
throp remarked to himself, as he had re- 
marked many times before, that his aunt 
was a fine-looking woman. Mrs. Ruther- 
ford was sixty years of age, tall, erect, 
with a well-cut profile, and beautiful gray 
hair, which lay in soft waves; like a sil- 
very cloud, above her fine dark eyes. The 
state of her health had evidently not in- 
terfered with the arrangement of this au- 
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is her one deliberate aft 


ecta 


o believe that Celestine 


The maid, a tall, lean, vel 
oman, reticent and unsmil 
\ been French or Seoteh, 
r Brazilian, as far as appear 


lean women of unmarried 


a product seattered in recu- 
do aunt ties over the face of 
red globe. As she seldom 


ps, her nationality could not 
by an inquiring publie 
h. There were those, how- 


untained that ¢ 


elestine knew 


es: that there was a dark om- 


uit her. In reality she was 


man, Who had begun life as 


lressmaker—a country dress 


t natural talent but no op 

The opportunities had come 
came when she was discov 
Peter Rutherford. This tall 
is had now filled for many 
on which was very congenial 


it would have been consid 


{ persons a position full of dif 


x Mrs. Rutherford required 
il attendant talents whicl 


supposed to be conflicting: 


+ 


her health very delieate. she 
» minutely watched and cuard- 
xperienced nurse, a nurse who 


to heart conscientiously the 
f her charge: yet at the 
1erished that deep interest 
langing arcana of fem- 
{ 


x which it is supposed th: 


| but probably immoral Pa 


Sut the keen New England eyes of Mi- 
nerva Poindexter had an instant appreci 
ation of such characteristics of arriving 
fashions as could be rracefully a lopted 
by her handsome mistress, whose best 


points she thoroughly understood, and 


even in a certain way admired, thou 
as regarded herself, and indeed all the 
rest of womankind, she approved rigidly 


of that strict neutrality of surface, that 
ignoring of all merely corporeal points, 
which is so striking a characteristic of thi 
monastic heavenly paintings of Fra An 
gelico. At the same moment, however, 
that her keen New Eneland eves were 
exercising their mwsthetic talent, her Ne 
England conselience, equally keen, mace 
her a nurse of unmatched qualities, albeit 
she was perhaps something of a martinet 
But with regard to her health Mrs. Ruth 
erford rather liked to be domineered over 
She liked to be followed about by shawls 
but her shawls were always beautiful, 
never having that niggardly, poverty 
stricken aspect which such feminine dra 
peries, when reserved for use in the hous 
are apt to assume); she liked to be vigi 
lantly watched with regard to draughts 
she liked to have her pulse felt, to have 
cushions, handsomely covered in rich col 
ors, placed behind her well-dressed back. 
Especially did she like to be presented, at 
fixed houses, with little tea-spoonfuls of 
homeceopathie medicine, which did not 
taste badly, but which, nevertheless, it al 
Ways required some urging to induce her 
to take: the urging—in fact,the whole SVs 


oO 


tem, regularly persevered in—could 
variety to the dullest day. 

After greeting his aunt, Winthrop 
turned to speak to Celestine. By way of 
reply Celestine gave a short nod, and 
looked in another direction. In reality 
she was delighted with his notice. But 
this was her way of showing it. The two 
boys, Evert Winthrop and Lansing Har 
old, Mrs. Rutherford’s nephews, had been 
her pets from childhood; but even in the 
old days her manner toward them had al 
ways been so curt and taciturn that they 
used to consider it a great triumph when 


ive 


they had succeeded in drawing out Mi 
nerva’s laugh—for they always called her 
Minerva behind Mrs. Rutherford’s back. 
It may be that this had had something to 
do with her liking for them; for, in her 
heart, Miss Poindexter considered her bap- 
tismal name both a euphonious and digni 
fied one, and much to be preferred to the 


nabceasaiial 
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cift, Indeed, is not technieally and rma 
national gift, but it is substantially such. as 
proceeding trom the corporate action of Fren i 
citizens as wellas from individual Frenchy en 


The burden of failure will rest upon no indi 
vidual American. But the taet will 
that we were challenged to an exe] ange of 
inte rnational comity by citizer ora count 


Whose early friendship is a cherished Ameri 


traordinary efforts to respond in. the 


spirit we failed utterly. 


PHeERE is one “rieht” of woman which the 


most unreasonable conservative will not deny 
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<t rISK, A Li 
u face 1 like mia | 
t er i sputter li child. 
When aman h use he « 
play, he not merely expressing hi 
ide and ¢ ! way, but is dis 
ul ie pleasure of his neighbor, who has 
aid for his pleasure : is entitled to receive 
The hisser bought no more right than his 
neighbor, and his ticket to a chan f pl 
ure is not a permit to revenge his disay poit t 
ment upon another person. Lone ago in Rome, 
the Easy Chair, when its wood was ¢reen and 
not fully seasoned, went with a comrade to hear 





M dena, the famous It lian tragedian. It docs 
not remember the play, but the house was very 
full and very enthusiastic. As the play p1 

ceeded and the action became more intense, 
the audience was more and more excited. But 
to the Easy Chair and its comrade the per 
formance seemed to be so absurdly over- 
wrought that it became imm« nsely comical, 
They could not he Ip laughing, and conscious 
of the angry reproof of the looks around them, 
the laughter became almost hysterical, un 
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it tl ripe o we of elg five, mn 
e will do ss be a ¢ el of opin 
pecting th } fol ce, as | 
the « husiastic admirers and the ve 
mislikers of Carlyle, similar to that 
greeted 1s pre ( rs: but the geh- 
rdict that will be reached by dispas- 
readers 1 ] pro! ) be that Mi 
s succeeded in producing an exceed 
ri¢€ and mtensely disagreeable b ok 
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verily believe themseives to |! Su { t 
ey il choose between her and a cigarette 
it they can not simultaneously enj \ 
noking and her society? Has she taken ox 
ion to intimate that in he opinic nno ¢ 
in, tru so called, smokes in th t 
nd that conseq 

isa ck Die, be 
rit tt WalKINg 1 
S lenly iW 
( | rgventiema 

Indeed, the pi 

hh be be SOLVE \ 

Chere are Classes of offenders, indeed—those, 
for instance, wl Hang pipes trom theirmouth 

ad bhoys who are natural offenders in tl 

i { who SDLOK can Ly St ved OLY ! 

1 ent iws rigorous entorced bhes 
may be described as “persons in the form of 
man.’ But that other large and in this 1 
S| sin vho wear the garb of 
centleme amenable to the infl 
ences ot such smoke she and h I 

er sylphs can suppress. Why should they 
f 


ot form a club for this excellent purpose, 





tO themseives, and call them- 


selves mysteriously the Extinguishers ? 


Carlyle’s great intellectual gifts of any illu- 
sions they may have indu ved respecting thie 
beauty or symmetry or real greatness of his 
character. There is no more unlovely figure 


in modern history than that of Carlyle as le 


Froude in thes 


f 


is «le picte ad by h 





final pages. Cross-grai -tempered, fret 


ful, and easily upset by the merest tritles, he 


Was also supremely selfish. Incapable of gov- 


erning himself, he had no consideration for 
others, and in his intercourse with men he oft- 


en manifested a coarse disregard for their feel- 


ings and their rights as members « 


f society. 
Quick to take oftense and morbidly sensitive 


hts even where neither were intended, 





he was habitually and causelessly offensive 
and insulting, and sometimes brutally so. His 
irascibility was insufierable, and his “ mangy 
discontent” made all who came in close con- 
tact with him miserable; so that his best and 
nearest as well as oldest friend, his brother 
John, found it impossible to live under the 
same roof with him, and his wife, despite her 
love and admiration for him, was often foreed 
to confess, in terms half piteous and half in- 
dignant, that the atmosphere of their home 
was that of a “mad-house.” In his unbound- 
ed self-conceit he rated his own powers as im- 
measurably greater than those of any of his 
contemporaries, and affected to believe that 
the subjects which occupied their minds and 
pens—indeed, that all subjects lying outside 


his own range of studies and retlections—were 





wits 
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} is oYre mut that he refers to b Some 
‘ i eaping, o1 rite thous, ¢ 
( iy ¢ the And f 11S ters 
ils are one long-dra d monoto 
ver Ss wor] sm ul or phys 
‘ litions, his companionships a SUI 
Ss. 1 y { f WiOleé ; to m0) - 
Seer t “eto Cl Lael ha ‘ is 
ive eaten of the insane ro. kes the 
1 i prisoner Of courss { 1 more 
’ of Carlyle’s character is revealed 
| s letters l urnals, and by the numer 
ssages introductory to or interla r 
tit have been supplied by Mr. Froude. 
Ile was affectionate and dutiful son.a 
unt nd aloving if most irritating 
rying husband. He was the possessor of 
grand intellectual gifts and powers, Which he 
exerted conscientiously and honestly, according 
to his lights, and with a courageous ind pend 
‘ if fear or favor, for the instruction and 
rovement of his countrymen, the reform of 
and the eradication of whatsoever le 
meceived to be error or falsehood. To men 
like lim, must make or mar their own 
lives, his example of industry and manly inde 
pendence, of honesty, frug ilitv, and persever- 
und of diligence in the aequisi on aud 
1 mn. of the material that h InCcorpe 
I Lin his great and enduring works, is as 
full of instructiveness as his splendid literary 
triumphs are of encouragement. Mr. Froude’s 
original contributions to this biography are 
large and important, and are comprised in the 
introductory and connecting passage sto whieh 


allusion has been made. In these Mr. Froude 





l roduces his own yp rsonal rece lleetions of 
Carlyle, and sketches of his life, character, and 
associations in later years, together th acute 
a yses, criticisms, and estimates of his vari 
ous works, and descriptions of his methods in 


preparing them, and of his real or imaginary 
agonics of mind and body at the period of their 
vestation and de livery. The se are aly avs able 5 
as Is everything that comes from the pen of 


this vigorous and independent thinker, al- 


t] ugh he re, as else where, he often expends 
his vigor in eynicism and paradox, and carries 
his indep ndence to the verge of singularity 


and perverseness. 


HAWTHORNE reveals himself so freely in his 
Writings that, in the absence of all other ma- 


terials, if would not be impossible to prepare 
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voided e error of thi et i 

Yr those Who are fond of sp 1 ‘ S18 
unl theory to indulge their fancies Col 
fined himself almost execlus to the 
of giving the reader a very real and wm 
takable conception of Hawthorne’s hun ind 
natural, as distinet from his merely imagina 
tive and artistic, personality. And as the lives 
of Hawthorne and his wife were inseparab 
blended, on the imaginative and intellectual 
ho less than on the human side, the biograp 
becomes a joint one after having first briedl 
disposed of Hawthorne’s ancestry and early 
ears, and his youthful and bachelor character 
istics, and the nee on carries torward with equal 
step the history of the two lives and of the 
happiness that gilded and blessed the 

i biography is very largely made up of 


ae 
the letters of Mrs. Hawthorne to her mother 


and sisters, and to these we are indebted for 


&@ suecession of remarkable fat ir pictures 
of Hawthorne and his enviro ment us We 

When the bow was unstrung as when it was 
bent to its utmost tension, di the most 





active and fruitful period of his literary ea 
reer. Second only in personal interest to tl 
letters of Mrs. Hawthorne are a number from 


her mother and sisters, which are valuable not 
only for their own intrinsie grace,and be auty, 
but also for the clearness with which they 
bring ont some of the most expressive lines 


of Hawthorne’s character. With these let 
ters, and numerous others from Hawthorne to 
members of his family, or that passed between 
him and his literary and personal friends in 
England and America, the biographer inter- 
Weaves and intersperses his own recollections 
of his father, introducing them most unobtru 


. but et so appositely and graphically 





leave on the mind of the reader a clear 
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wid 1 ! ‘ ob 1 of sn 
‘ S ‘ of ymoment, by the b 
( T ] 3 Wol oft it l 
{ ‘ “ ymme illusions a 
I] rne’s i ia ib toward his 
ul ine etin shows lim in 
pleasa ht with relation to thos 
lity enjoyed le es us in 
»¢ to 1 rencrakl SVmimet! of 
chal ‘ 
\ American men of letters there have 
‘ se 10 le ed 
| in Have 
I iter poe rs ot 
ro {ter nove ind 
1 i more accomplished scholars 
1 ive been very fe who have s ! . 
rea versa or who have eco! ) ed 
1 11 ] od work in so many widely 
different departments of lette Asan editor 
wd el riter for t pre isan essayist 
traveller, nove crit translator, dramatis 
i poet, he fills a large and honorable »!ace 
1 our literature: and the record of his varied 
career in l these branches, as disp ivedint 


vo recently pub shed volumes of his Life and 
Letters, edited by Mrs. Taylor and Mr. Horace 


I. Seudder, is a wholesome and impressive 
memorial of struggle and achievement. It 

ere fa uid mere couventional praise to 
say that these are thor rhly readable vol- 
umes Phey are that, indeed, but they are 


much more than that: they are inspiring and 
instructive, rich in encouragement and sue- 
gestive example to the young literary aspir 


ant who, like Taylor, enters upon life with a 


modest educational equipment and with large 
odds against him, and who must ¢o through a 
long apprentice ship to hard work work, too, 
that is often uneongenial, and seems to lead 





no whithe before he can realize the smallest 
of his hopes and ambitions. Taylor was all 
his life a toiler, often an impatient and gradg- 
ing toiler, but he never faltered or slackened 
his pace. In the earlier part of his life it was 
necessary that he should work hard and al- 
most unremittingly in order that he might 
win a subsistence; but however exacting his 
labors, he even then made time, at the cost of 
his hours of sleep and recreation, for the study 
id practice of the art that was the dream and 
ambition of his life. Wh 
his early years became a contirmed habit in 





t was a necessity in 
his mature manhood, and while devoting him- 
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self to his routine or special newspaper dut 
With anassiduity and thoroughness that wo 
have exhausted a less robust and less re hut 
man, he at the same time earried forward t 
numerous large literary and poetical under 


tal s that his fertile brain projectea) 
dertakings which he persuaded himself w 


ace his name high up among the wort] 





of Enelish literature. Thus he was eve 





der a strain, and habitually overtasked his 1 


markably vigorous physical and mental po 
ers. The multiplicity of the tasks that 1 
undertook left him no hours of recreative « 
contemplative Jeisure ; and there can be 


little doubt that in this way he was preve 
ed from reaching the literary excellence t 
his natural abilities made possible as that 
thus prematurely impaired his health and x 
terially shortened his life. 


Phe manner in which the work descril 


this toilsome, energetic, and fruitful cares 
has been executed is deserving of unqualitic 
commendation. The large body of letter 
whic] 


vhich are reproduced in it cover every period 


of Taylor's life, : 


in his own words deserib 





his early associations and surroundings, intro 


duce us to his friends, companions, and liter 


ary contemporaries, lay bare the inmost fe 





ings of his heart. his h pes and fears, Wii 
thies and antipathies, plans and ambitions, 
and disclose his cherished ideals and the dor 

inant aims and motives of his life. Wher 

there are gaps in the letters, such connecting 
links and comments are supplic | I the ed 
itors as are necessary to give continuity and 


completeness to the narrative, and to rende1 
the portrait of the man more perfect and lift 
like. How extensive and important are these 
additions and comments would hardly be sur- 
mised 

and Mr. Seudder to be considered only as ed 
itors of the Lift and Letters, In re: Ity they 
form a very large portion of both volumes, and 


from the modest claim of Mrs. Tayloi 





are not only indispensable as connecting links, 
but abound in diseriminating eriticisms and 


judicious estimates of Taylor’s works and 
workmanship, and in fine biographical touches 
illustrative of his character, and revealing 
many interesting personal incidents and hap- 
penings which the letters either merely hint 


of or pass over in silence. 


COLERIDGE* was so prominent a figure in 
English literature, his writings exerted so wide 
an influence upon thought and art, and his per- 
sonality was invested with so much that chal 
leuged general interest and curiosity, that the 
study of his life and works has thus far lost 
scarcely any of its attractiveness or instruct- 
iveness by the lapse of time. It is therefore 
not a little remarkable that, notwithstanding 
all that has been written of him—in bis own 
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the perio set himself to ar e thre 
principle then developed ar es 
tablished, rib events ti thie 0 
curred a institutions that were tl 
founded, ie character, the motives, and 
the publie acts of the men who exerted a po 
tential influence upon the thought and move 
ment of the times, and to trace from their rise 


to their ultimate results the principles, pol 


cies, and institutions which the statesme1 


This is a summary of the task which 


Justin MeCarthy has undertaken, and 


far has executed with exemplary ability, 


a work to be completed in four volumes, w 
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is lov ind real, as the 

i of Mr. Black’s last and 

‘ I isa happy anda 

i it ob hi to transport bis read 

- es | i 1 Shakesype res 

d out of the little that is 

| - espeare’s youngest daughter to 
‘ ot l e should be th 

( ir file nad in hich seant 
by { Y ps iould b ven of her 
; thia s certal Vy known 

ot J - c we Thay be very brietly stat 
la i to this: that she was Shake 

peal il youngest daughtel tha 
i brother Hamnet (who died 

( eleven years old) were born 

eal Loa5, and were baptized on the 2d of 
er that year; that on the 10th of 
February, 1616, when she was thirty-one years 
old s two months and ten days before her 
\ ce 1, she married Thomas Quiney, 


‘ 








th i friend of her father; that 
four years older than her husband; 

that in his | her father left her three hun 
dred p 1a 1 money and his * broad silver 
yy that she became the mother of 
thre: ( lren, Shakespeare, Richard, and 
is: and that she survived until 1662, 

she died at. thi re of seventy-seven. 


truction of his charming and pi 


> 





romance Mr. Black has regarded or 











disregarded, and has altered, added to, or sup 
pressed, these few and prosaic facts as the re- 
quirements of art have demanded. T 

no evi we that Judith Shake speare 

father’s favorite daughter, or that she was 
beautil he has made her both He de 
seri i wing twenty-five years old at 
the ope ¢ of the story, although she was in 
realit hot s than thirty, since it opens 1 
May, and oses at the end of the following win- 
tei reparations for her approaching mar- 
riage, \ ch, as we have seen, took place when 
she was thirty-one. But these and other simi- 
lat tile unachronisms are of small moment. 
Mr. Black was engaged upon a work of imagi 
native art, and not upon a purely biographical 
sketch; and out of the slender array of facts 
which were within his reach he has created 
un ideal but very real and thoroughly lovable 
woman—ideal in so far as he has invested 
Shakespeare s ¢ vughter with such large intel- 
le lai Vilts aha graces, such rich faculties of 


faney and imagination, and such gracious and 


Winning tempers and dispositions, as it is plea 
idea ee oes 
sant to imagine may have been possessed. by 


Shakespeare’s favorite child; and real, in so 








far he has clothed her with those tlhesh and 
blood attributes which do not belong exclu- 
SIVE to her as the child of such a father, but 
were t common possession of the Warwick- 
shire maiden of her day, as they are of univer- 
care her Love Affairs and Other A 

’ \ Nove By WILLIAM Brack. 16mo, cloth, 
pI } \ <: Harper and Brothers 

hit Franklin Square Library ito, pp. 70 


New York: Harper and Brothers 
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sal maidenhood in all lands and times Tl 
story which Mr. Black has based upon real o; 
imaginary occurrences in the life of J 
Shakespeare and her father is as free from mer 
ly sensational or exciting incidents a s pli 
is from intricacy and involvement. lL} nu 
singularly simple and straight vil | 
reader's interest is concentrated upon the 
some fleure of Shakespeare’s daug ter, and 
charmed by its naturalness and its retlectio 
of many of Shakespeare’s own charactet Cs 
A true child of her father, she is end d 

a rich fancy, a vivid imagination, and ar 





tuitive love oft © poe tical and the beautifu 


Which enabl her to appreciate the finest et 


forts of his genius; and at the same time a 
true woman, she sets up her own idea ana 
weaves her own romance. The story DOUNGS 
n delightful « pisode s deseribing Shake perenne 


family and country life and surroundis 
habits and methods of working while engvaved 


upon The Tempest, the etfeet produced upon Ju 


dith and her faithful friend Prue by the sm 
reptitious perusal of portions of it that he had 


left fresh from his pen in his garden summet 
house, and the pride with which she dihem 
before a London gallant and adventurer who 
had been lured to Warwickshire by the report 
of the matchless beauty of Shakespeare’s daugh 
ter, and having secured access to her in the 
vuise of a wizard, at first won her pity by the 
pretension that he was in hiding from som 
great peril, and then her gratitude, and even a 
warmer feeling, by his glowing accounts of hei 
father’s triumphant success in London as poet 
and dramatist, and by his artful and ap 


tive praises of the newly written play. Be 


sides this last exquisitely conceived episode, 
upon Which the action of the story principal 
ly hinges, there are other scarcely less delight 


ful ones =e pic ting Judith’s comradeship with 


her ten-year-old cousin Willie Hart, and his 


homage of boyish love; her wooing by a prag- 


matical parson whom she hated, and by honest 
and stalwart Tom Quiney, whom she merciless- 
ly snubbed and afterward married; the cot- 
tage life of her shrewd old peasant erandmo- 
ther Hathaway, at Shottery; and her own re- 
pressed home life at New Place in the compan- 
ionship of her shrewish and pla 


ing mother 
and of her staid and placid but worldly-wise 





married sister, Susanna Hall. The romanes 


sparkle s with scenes of varied and changeful 
beauty, and abounds in fine touches illustra 
tive of rural life in Warwickshire during 
the last years of Elizabeth and the opening 


n of the first James. Its in- 
terest is enhanced by a number of brilliant il- 


years of the reig 


lustrations by Mr. Abbey, but which, notwith- 
standing their technical and artistic excellence, 
fall very far short of Mr, Black’s conception of 
Judith’s grace and beauty. 

Mn. Henry JAMEs’s Tales of Three Cities’ are 


of Three Cities. By Henry James. 12mo, 
Boston : James R. Osgood and Co 

















rene 


rant sentence, and no less rarely 





upoh on that does not contain a fai propor 

mn of intellectual aliment of good quality. 
Nor are the beauty and polish and clearness 
ot their s i rad the pregnant thoughttul- 
ess of their matter their sole excellences. 


They abound in subtle analyses of characte 
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( ely Ve sp descript 3 
{ Wise and wit 








Mir. ( latest romanee, J Serie . 
el on upon a theme which is 
ti : ily novel and attractive, and which 
made exceedingly popular by the grac 
itness with whi ] has indled 


The creoles of New Orleans, or descendants of 
the original French colonists and settlers 0 
founded and impressed their characteristics 


upon that most exotie of Aimer 





pect ral people, whose mlencity has been pre 
served intact for many generations by the 
sensible operation of the law of inertia, assist 


ed by their traditions and associations, and 


their indelible social and personal idiosynera 
es Though gradually diminishing in uum 


ind probably destined to extinction at 


no very remote day, they have successfully re 


sisted amalgamation with the energetic and 

progressive Anglo-American element that has 

surged around and about them with annu lly 
creasing violence from the time of the Lou 


siana purchase until the present day, and they 
} 


distinguishable 





form a unique class, ¢ 
, 


from all others by thei language, manners, 


tastes, habits, and the peculiarities of their re- 
ous and domestic life. Perhaps the most de- 


cided change that has been effected upon them 


by the exigencies of intercourse is a moditica- 


tion of their language, resulting in a dialect 
of blended French and English, which is in 
reality a new patois, as peculiar and difticult of 
acquisition by the outside world as any otliei 
of their most distinctive characterist Mi 


Cable was the first to discover the POSSLDILILLes 





of the new field for romance that was oy ed 
by this vanishing remnant of the old colonists, 
and he has since tilled it with signal ass duity 
and suecess. In Dr. Sevier, as in its predeces 


sors, he reproduces upon a groundwork of ro 
mantic fiction the traits of creole life and 
inanners, and illustrates the manners, bearing, 
modes of thought and expression, disposition, 
and customs of the entire class by a delinea 
tion of some of its representative individuals. 
The story is graceful and piquant rather than 
deep and absorbing; the incidents by which it 





is diversified are varied and engaging rather 


than striking or impressive; and its actors 


8 Dr. Sevier By Geonee W. CABLE. 12mo, pp. 473 
Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. 
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rat t \ a cdescripl Ve i Tie 
ste i a ipab ities 1 it el l fest in 
shorter taies In this more sei ; ad pl 
ved etiort have ripened lo a 1 iruit- 
iat Che tale is intensely A ' ul 
HL ise ny novels which assume t- 
ively American, it does not depend upon the 
use of dialect or a recourse te ocal { 
ec pectiilarities lor its claus to Nor 
are its actors, as Is the case with tot such 
productions, so superticially American that if 
the lo al OL provincial eCnvironments ere 
cl] ged by which they are specialized they 
Mh vlit pass equally as we ll for denis ot any 
Other country. It is not Only American in 
me, but it is pervasively so; its entire tone 
and sentiment, its atmosphere and Hel 
Incldents, actors, Memories, 
rend ind funcies, belor YY eXcius to our 
land and people, and ha e ¢ sy] uch 
in common with those of other lane ; the 
ul versal heritage. The scene $s jald 4 mut 
is ot cont ed to Tennessee, in the Vie I of 
one of the great battle-tields of the la r, 
ad gives the novelist al OP por to ll 
troduce a new and impressive el n his 
story, in the form of the weird popular imagin- 


Sand semiu-superstitiol sthat have had their 


OIE In memories and associations ¢ ect- 
ed with the dread battle vroul i ire 
introduced in the narrative wit \ ous 
reserve, and often With telling poe ( L dra- 
matic effects, and although ex] ‘ Vv hat- 
ural causes, invest the actors t drat ts 
scenes and mcidents, With a] s ot 
the mysterious and preternatu The tale 
Is a comparatively uneventful « . t the 
reverse Of sensational, its 1 I ( nas 
rather upon the play and port e of char 
acter, the delineation of p! s I ) llum 
Tennessee life and manners, and the quiet un- 
folding and condign defeat of the 

plans of a talented and unscrupulous 1 

than upon the surprises and excite) 





Incidents, 














the Senate December 16. It provides for a di- 





I 5 ad Grove1 
‘ $9] i] the Prohibition ve 
1 3 Butler, 133.880 | oO 
Ne Yi \ ‘ s off ul i sunced 
\ | ed a Democratic pla t 
elector of 1149, and on tl 
‘ 1) lity of 1077 
( nd session of the Forty-eighth Cor 
is opened December 1. After lister 
President’s Message, both House 
rned, out of respect to the memory of 
. or Antho. 


President Arthur in his Message recommend 
that the scope of the neutrality laws he ¢ 


irged so as to cover all patent acts of hostil 


committed in our territory and aimed 


iwainst the peace of a friendly nation; that 


ir naturalization laws be revised and made 


of silver dollars 





icates be immedi- 





telv s spended 3 that all excise taxes except 


hose on spirits be abolished; that cur coast 


defenses be strengthened; that the navy be 
hat the f weight in first-class 
e one nee: that Congress as- 





political control of Utah: that 


our merchant marine be revived by commercial 


treaties, by a better consular service, by the 


ictment of measures to favor the construe 

ion of a steam carrying marine under the tlag 

tthe United States, and by the establishment 

f a uniform curreney basis for all countries 

m the American continent; that a national 
] 


bankrupt law be adopted; and that a suitable 


{ 


pension be conferred on General Grant. 


The Military Academy Bill, appropriating 


$309,771, passed the House December 10. 


The bill for the admission of Dakota passed 
} 


vision of the Territory on the forty-sixth par- 
allel of north latitude, the part north of the 


line to remain a Territory under the name of 
Lineoln. 


The Reagan substitute for the Interstate 
1) 


Commerce Bill passed the House December 16. 


The bill to discontinue the issue of green- 
backs of small denominations was defeated in 
the House December 15. 

Phe House, December 15. passed the bill ele- 
vating the head of the Agricultural Depart- 
] nt to the position of a cabinet officer, with 
ie Department of 


the title of Secretary of tl 
Agriculture. 

Che Cotton Centennial Exposition at New 
Orleans was opened December 16. 
William P. Sheffield, of Newport, was ap- 
pointed to sueceed the late Mr. Anthony in the 


United States Senate. 


istoriral Berard. 





The total ordinary receipts of the Unite 
States during the year ending June 30 we 
S348 519.269 92 and the total ordinary expene 
itures for the vears exclusive of the sinki 
fund, were $244,126,244 33. 


Phe United States publie debt was iner 








$747,124 13 during November, owing to ai 
usual demand for pension-money, 

Phe British Franchise Bill passed the Hoi 
of Lords December 5, and the next day receiy 
the royal assent.—The Redistribution B 
passed a second reading in the House of Cor 
mons December 4. 

Phe Senatorial Reform Bill passed the Fren: 
Senate December &, and the Chamber of De} 
ties the day following, 

The Turkish atrocities in Macedonia are 
creasing. AS many as two hundred Chris 
tians have been murdered within a short tir 


and three vil 





g lave been burned. 
M. Schenek has been elected President of 
, and M. De 


the Swiss Confederation for 18%; 
cher Vice-President. Both are Radicals. 





Prince Bismarck has suttered three defeats 
in the Reichstag: November 26, in the passag 
of a resolution to pay members of that boe 
for legislative services; December 23, ly thie 
adoption of a motion to repeal the law e1 
powerlng the government to expel or inte 
prists for illegally exercising their functions 
and December 15, by a refusal to create a Sec 
ond Directorship in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 

DISASTERS. 

November 28.—Steamer Durango sunk in co) 
lision in the English Channel. Twenty live 
lost. 

November 29.—Thirteen men killed and sey 
eral wounded by the bursting of the boiler ot 
the Freneh man-of-war Rigault Genouilly ott 
the coast of Formosa. 

December &.—Thirty persons drowned by the 
foundering of the steamer Pochard off Holy 
head, 

December 14. Kleven persons drowned by 
the foundering of the steamer Carranza oft the 


Isle of Wight. 


OBITUARY. 

Vorember 22.—In Foo-Chow, China, Bishop 
Isaac W. Wiley, of the Methodist Chureh 
aged sixty years, 

November 27.—In New York, Henry Ivison 
aged seventy-six years.—In Vienna, Fanny 
Elssler, aged seventy-three years. 

November 29.—In New York, Major-General 
Gershom Mott, of New Jersey, aged sixty-two 





years. 

December 10.—In Cincinnati, Ohio, Reuben R. 
Springer, aged eighty-four years. 

December 11.—In Paris, Jules Bastien-Lepage, 
aged thirty-six years.—In Paris, General Emile 
Fleury, aged sixty-nine years. 
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mountains 
Which, strewn with snow smooth 
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another sun on mortal sis 
if to cheek approaching Night, 
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Has filled the laughing ale with weleome 
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